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Requeening 


Pays Off 


There are still many beekeepers who 
believe that because a queen produces 
well one season, she will again. There 
can be nothing further from the truth. 
Second season queens are more likely 
to supersede right at the time you need 
them than a young laying queen. To 
avoid swarming, do-nothing hives, and 
winter loss due to queenlessness, requeen 
regularly with young laying queens. Re- 
turn mail shipments summer and fall. 


STARLINES and MIDNITES 
1 to 25—$1.30 25 to 99—$1.26 
100 up—$1.00 each 


ITALIANS 
1 to 25—$1.00 each; 25 to 99—90c 
100 up—80c 


Clipped and marked for only 
15c each additional 


YORK 
BEE CO. 


P. O. BOX 300 
JESUP GEORGIA 
(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 


The Strains Preferred by 
Leading Honey Producers 





Don’t keep old broken combs — 
MELT THEM DOWN 
and 
SELL US THE BEESWAX! 


Poor combs always develop too much drone comb, resulting in 
partly filled frames that are an uncapping hazard and require extra 
handling time. 


We suggest you throw them out, render them yourself or we can 
do it for you at Hamilton, Illinois, Paris, Texas or Hahira, Ga. 
Ship the wax to any of our nearby warehouses, we will remit 
promptly at current market price. 


Replacing old combs with Dadant’s Nailless Frames and Gilt-4- 
Edge Foundation takes only one minute for complete assembly. 
Your bees can then build strong, long lasting combs which can be 
used year after year. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





DADANT BRANCHES 


Highway 41, South 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 





180-200 Canisteo 
HORNELL, N.Y. 


1010 W. Austin 
PARIS, TEXAS 





722 W. O'Connell 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


1929 East Fourth Street, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 

















BEES We are the exclusive distributor for 


INSURE Eby Permanent Foundation 


BE T T E R If you are west of the Mississippi River, and 
are interested in becoming a dealer, please 
IN Cc O M E contact us. We have a market for your honey 
and beeswax. Rendering is our specialty. 
When you produce COMB HONEY in Send us your cappings, slum gum, or old 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way combs. 
for beekeepers. 
Write for our free catalog and 


be convinced. Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. Date: Saath Ba 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
Wholesale Retail Write for our 1960 Bee Supply Catalog 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 



































Bee Calm with TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 


The Push Button Bee Smoker 


® no sparks 
$429 plus freight ® no heat 
at your dealer's ® no fire hazard 
© a puffs enough 
IR Pe fh Pm ~, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 
*Trademark 
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STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 


Breeding is done only from artificially inseminated queens. Over 400 colonies headed by the 
proper drone mothers surround our mating area for a distance of eight miles in all directions, 
insuring the purest possible mating. Only the best queen-rearing conditions will produce quality 
queens. 
DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 
1 - 24 $1.40 
25 - 99 1.25 
100 - up 1.10 
Add 10c per queen if you wish the queens marked and/or clipped 


B) The Puett Company 


Hahira, Georgia 


“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty” 
SHIPPERS SINCE 1919 


























QUEENS ... “Gulf Breeze” ... ITALIANS HARPER QUEENS 


When in need of either a large number, or just a few queens— By Air Mail — After June 10th 
Remember the reliable “GULF BREEZE” Stock. 85c each or $8.00 r 10 

Prices: 1 - 9—90e 10 - 49—85¢ and for 50 up—80c each $75.00 per 100 
Clip 5c and mark 5c each. e = 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. a 


New Brockton 
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DADANT’S MIDNITE HYBRIDS 
CARNIOLANS CAUCASIANS 


Package Bees and Queens 


CARNIOLAN & CAUCASIAN 


PACKAGES QUEENS PACKAGES QUEENS 


2 Ib. $4.30 1 to 24. $1.30 2 Ib. $4.00 
3 Ib. 5.50 25 to 99.. 1.15 3 Ib. 5.20 
4 Ib. 6.70 100 or more 1.00 4 Ib. 6.40 
Clipped and marked 10c each -= PURE, FRESH ROYAL JELLY 


J. L. O’Ferrell & Sons 


409 O’FERRELL ST., GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA and LA BELLE, FLORIDA 


MIDNITE HYBRIDS 


$1.40 each 


Northern California 
BEES and QUEENS 


Spring queens until May 5 


1, 
1.65 
25 or more _--. 1.20 1, 
After May 5 
Less than 25 ... 1.10 1.40 
2 1.00 1.30 
Place your order with us and be as- 
sured of top quality queens and prompt, 
courteous service. 


Geo. E. Smith & Son 
Rt. 4, Box 59 Yuba City, Calif. 
Phone SHerwood 2-3511 




















A Brand Melter 


That requires no steam. 

Operates Electrically. 

Perfect Control. 

Junior or Senior models. 

Stainless or Galvanized. 
Write for description 


Same eee as steam _mode ls 
_ ag Sen = 
Sietaomn Bee Senaties Ltd. 
555 - 13th Avenue 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C., CANADA 


Halian 


| Queens 


Bred for 
Production 
Write for Prices 


LITTLES APIARINS 
SHELBYVILLE 


Royal 


Jelly 


Bulk and 
Capsules 








Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 
Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 

















Texas Caucasian Queens and Packages 


25-99 100-up 
2 Lbs. Pkg. With Queen... ‘ $4.25 $4.00 
3 Lbs. Pkg. With Queen........ 5.30 5.00 
Queens 1.35 1.25 


ALL QUEENS PERSONALLY PRODUCED BY J. E. HASTINGS AND HIS 
BREEDING STOCK. 
Bred for non-swarming - very gentle - good honey producers. 
Health Certificate Weight and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


KANE APIARIES, Route 1, Box 200, Hallettsville, Tex. 


Booking Orders Now. 
Over 35 Years a Shipper 
Send for FREE Circulars 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 


HOME of AULT BEE FARMS 
Weslaco, Texas 











California Italian Queens 
Extra Good Breeders 
1 to 24 queens... . $1.00 each 
25 or more -90 each 
After June 15 


DAN W. ALVIES 
670 Roe Road Paradise, California 

















Get The Best For Less 


Cypress Bee Hives & Beekeepers’ Supplies 
— WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG — 
MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. BURGAW. N. C. 








25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 





comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich 








CALIFORNIA CAUCASIANS 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for 
breeders. Bred for greater honey production, Gentleness, Highly prolific, No 
excessive propolis, Swarm control and Color. 10% books your order - 
balance due two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. We do not clip or mark. 

Summer and Fall Prices 


1-24—$1.30 25-99-—$1.15 100 up—$1.00 


QUALITY and SERVICE Do Not Cost — They Pay 


Don J. Strachan Yuba City, Calif. 


Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 








Norman’s Italian Queens 
75c¢ Air Mail 


Improved 3-Band Italian Bees and 
Queens from top honey producing hives. 
Prompt service, full weight, safe arrival 
~~ cor with health certificate fur- 
nishe 


Untested Queens 

Tested Queens 

2 Ib. pkgs. w/q 

3 Ib. pkgs. w/q 

4 lb. pkgs. w/q 5.00 
Packages shipped F.O.B. Express or via 
Parcel Post Collect. 


NORMAN BEE CoO. 


Route 1 Ramer, Ala. 
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L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 
FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD for human food 


ANTLES & McCORMICK, INC. 
1908 Fruitvale Blvd. Yakima, Wash. 














Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauvilie, La. Box 33 
Phone 2583 


THRIFTY BEES 
Three-banded Italians only 
Lots of 100—$65.00 
Smaller lots, each 75c 


REMEMBER—Thrifty Bees are 
Guaranteed to Please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892 




















BEE WORLD 
Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 
Science is international. So is Bee 
World, a scientific journal published 
monthly by the Bee Research Associa- 
tion. Editor Dr. Eva Crane. 
Subscription $6.00 a year. 
American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 





PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 
Large Bright Three Band Italians 


Prompt personal attention 
Prices until October 15th 


75c each - 50 or more 65c each 


DIXIE HONEY CO. 
205 Oak Drive Belton, S. C. 




















ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1.10 
W. E. PLANT 


Hattiesburg 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 

















RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


For a Brand New, Exciting Year 


L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 


FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
for human food 
PORTLAND NATURAL FOODS 


5001 N. E. Prescott Portland, Oregon 











J. C. RIVES 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-10 $1.35 ea. 11 or more $1.00 ea. 
AFTER MAY 15 

Service and Satisfaction 


Phone CH 1-4201 P.O. 1289 
Redding, California 























We wish to thank each and every one 
of our customers for a very good sea- 
son, this being our 34th one shipping 
5 and queens. Our Mott Strain 

tops. Write for prices for °60. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
P.O. Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 











HONEY WANTED large & small lots. 
Top Prices. 


HONEY PA ANY 
2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 





“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe IHinois 














PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 








CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
1 to 24—90c 


Queens clipped and marked at no 
extra cost. 


HUMPHREY BEE FARM 
REIDSVILLE GEORGIA 
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Honey Markets, Old and New 





THE CHANGES IN 
HONEY MARKETING 


From The Peddler 
To The Supermarket 


by MARVIN W. WEBSTER 


Agricultural Marketing Service 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Marvin Webster is in the Specialty Crops 
Branch of the Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. He is a 
graduate of the Ontario Agricultural College 
at Guelph. Formerly he was the manager of 
the Finger Lakes Cooperative in New York 
and export manager for Sioux Honey Associa- 
tion. 


Today, as we look back into the ¢ his season’s production and took it to 
field of honey marketing, we find his or the nearest village to trade or 
that many changes have occurred sell. Usually, the producer was ac- 


at various prices. The price depended 
largely upon the condition of the 
honey, its cleanness, whether or not it 


which have affected the market struc- 
ture for honey. These changes have 
taken place in the production, packag- 
ing, merchandising, advertising, dis- 
playing, promoting, selling and dis- 
tributing phases. Surprisingly enough, 
these changes have not been as drastic 
in honey marketing as in the market- 
ing of many other agricultural com- 
modities, but instead, have occurred 
gradually and even today when we 
look at the change in the marketing 
“From Peddler to Supermarket,” we 
find many of the practices formerly 
in use are still very effective in help- 
ing to market our present supply of 
honey. 

Honey marketing during the 19th 
century was characterized as being 
the period when the producer de- 
pended largely upon his own family’s 
labor to perform all the operations of 
producing and selling the honey crop. 
In today’s terminology, we would say 
the producer was then highly inte- 
grated. In selling the honey crop 
which was mostly comb honey, the 
producer loaded on carts or wagons 
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companied by one or more members 
of his family who helped with distrib- 
uting the honey or cared for the 
team of horses while he acquired 
customers for his product. In addition, 
producers also sold honey to individ- 
ual customers who visited their honey 
houses. 

The honey, usually comb honey, 
was in boxes ranging from 5 to 20 
pounds, and sometimes, even larger, 
was used as barter for anything his 
family could use in the line of cloth, 
shoes and _ groceries. Under this 
method of marketing, the producer 
had no set price, but instead he bar- 
gained for his family needs. 

This picture began to change soon 
after the turn of the century, as the 
population increased, towns and cities 
became larger, and new farming lands 
were developed. Honey was. still 
“peddled out,” but producers found 
other outlets through grocery stores 
or what were classed as “general 
stores,” and farmers’ markets. The 
honey was sold to storekeepers in lots 
made up of different sized containers 


was carefully prepared and in a con- 
tainer which required little work for 
the storekeeper to put it into a sal- 
able condition. It was during this 
period that the use of one-pound sec- 
tion comb honey began to increase, 
and also extracted honey became more 
popular with consumers. 

The volume of honey marketed dur- 
ing this period was, of course, smaller 
than it is today. Even though we do 
not have any official production fig- 
ures, it is estimated only about 80 te 
100 million pounds were marketed. 
Much of this supply was comb honey 
that was sold during the fall months 
as stocks were seldom kept through- 
out the year. These sales covered only 
a relatively small area with most of 
the honey being disposed of through 
the producer’s effort. 

As honey production increased, the 
producer found he could no longer 
perform all the necessary marketing 
functions to dispose of all his supply. 
This created the need for middlemen, 
known today as packers, dealers, or 
assemblers, to form the link between 
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the producer and the retailer or the 
consumer. Their duties involved 
handling, assembling and performing 
all the other operations necessary to 
make the product available to re- 
tailers and consumers. As a result of 
the many steps involved in getting 
the product to its destination, the 
services of the wholesaler were then 
used to form the link between the 
packer and the retailer. 

The wholesaler serves as a supply 
storage and distribution center in 
which certain operations are per- 
formed to get the product into the 
retail channels of trade. In doing 
this, trained salesmen and delivery 
personnel are employed to promote, 
sell and deliver the product. Thus, we 
see some of the marketing activities 
developed through the years as the 
production of honey increased which 
required more steps in marketing in 
order to provide the ultimate con- 
sumers with a year-round supply of 
honey. 

It was during this period that 
peddling began to branch out, pack- 
aging honey, preparing it and de- 
veloping retail store and consumer 
honey selling routes. This was really 
the first attempt at providing honey 
for market on a year-round 
Several of the larger packers operat- 
ing today had their start as peddlers 
in the early part of the century. 

The use of this marketing system 
was still in the development stages 
during the early 1900s. But as both 
new and old plants became equipped 
to process and package extracted 
honey and had access to other mar- 
keting facilities, this marketing sys- 
tem was put to more use. This marked 
a gradual change from marketing 
honey in the comb form to the ex- 
tracted form. In doing this, more 
attention was directed to the problem 
of price, grade, quality and standardi- 
zation of retail package. These prob- 
lems plus emphasis on cooperatives, 
educational work, production costs 
and other related problems high- 
lighted the activities on honey up to 
World War II. 

During World War II and immedi- 
ately following, the honey industry 
enjoyed a lucrative market, one in 
which the demand far exceeded the 
supply. In this period, many pro- 
ducers and packers gave little thought 
to the quality and grade or package 
of honey that was offered for sale. 
To them, honey was honey and there 
was a ready market for all they 
could obtain, pack and distribute. 

This period was marked as one in 
which there was very litle progress 
made towards developing a desirable 


basis. 
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Honey and grapefruit tie-in display in Lee Boulevard (Williston) Vo. store of Food Fair 


Super Markets. Photo trom PMA, of U.S.D.A 


Display in the Master Super Market, Kensington, Maryland. PMA photo U.S.D.A 


marketing program with which to 
cope with the situation that developed 
after the bonanza of the early and 
middle forties. As the demand for 
honey decreased, the industry found 
itself with a large volume of honey 
available for market with no market- 
ing program to put into action. This, 
of course, resulted into a very de- 


pressed market, and under such con- 
ditions, it was difficult for the in- 
dustry, unorganized as it was, to 
pull itself up by its own boot straps. 
Thus, as a result, various types of 
Governmental programs were intro- 
duced to assist the industry to read- 
just and regain its position in the 
market place. 
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Comb honey display set up by the Killions, Paris, Illinois. 


The adjustments necessary to cope 
with this situation may not have 
been as difficult if the pattern of 
distribution and merchandising had 
been the same as that which prevailed 
prior to World War II. However, like 
many other industries, the honey in- 
dustry was faced with many transi- 
tions that were taking place in gro- 
cery retailing and_ distribution. 
Among these changes was the in- 
crease in volume of business being 
conducted by the increasing number of 
supermarkets and chainstore opera- 
tions. The establishment of retail 
store operations in the growing urban 
areas located throughout the United 
States, particularly in the rapidly 
developing areas of the Far West, in- 
creased the opportunity for a po- 
tential increase in honey sales. Yet, 
despite this terrific expansion in 
grocery retail outlets, many stores did 
not stock honey on a year-round basis 
to take advantage of the potential 
sales. 
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In the last few years, this change 
and trend toward more and larger 
retail food outlets in the form of 
supermarkets, superettes and chain 
stores has continued. As the retail 
firms seek to improve their relative 
position in the retailing segment of 
food industry, they have become 
larger either through expanding their 
own facilities or through consolida- 
tion. Also, to assure themselves of a 
source of supply, many firms have 
branched out to own or provide meas- 
ures to control the sources of supply. 
Thus, we have seen the growth of 
two processes, commonly referred to 
as horizontal and vertical integration 
which have had an impact upon the 
market structure for agricultural 
commodities. 

At this time, we may ask ourselves 
just what do and what will these 
changes and trends mean in the future 
for honey marketing. First, we must 
recognize that food distribution is con- 
tinually changing and is competitive 


Killion Photo Service. 


and dynamic. This is depicted in the 
increase in the number of supermar- 
kets, superettes and chain stores. 
For example, in 1958, it was estimated 
that 32 percent of the retail grocery 
stores handled 92 percent of the re- 
tail grocery business and the remain- 
ing 68 percent of the stores accounted 
for only 8 percent of the business. 
The growth in both the number and 
size of the chains, superettes and 
supermarkets have changed the buy- 
ing pattern considerably. The larger 
chains and supermarkets now obtain 
their supplies either from their own 
central purchasing organization or 
from packers, dealers or wholesalers 
who can furnish them with a depend- 
able supply of a sufficient amount of 
honey on a year-round basis. This 
means suppliers must be in a position 
to provide buyers with a supply of 
honey, packed in a suitable and at- 
tractive package that will appeal to 
consumers and be of a quality to en- 
courage repeat sales. 
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The only place for comb honey is on the table and how it graces the breakfast setting! 
From “Honey in the Comb,” Killion’s book on comb honey production. 


Service 


This means, in the future, we can 
expect that more and more honey will 
be sold to the major marketing organ- 
izations by packers who are in a 
position to meet their expanding 
needs. Most of this will perhaps be 
done through specification buying 
which involves the buyer stating the 
amount he will take at a given price. 
Many of you are familiar with this 
method of transacting business, but 
you will probably come into contact 
with it more in years to come. 

Another problem which is becom- 
ing more prevalent is the increased 
number of items being handled by 
retail grocery stores. As a result, the 
competition for shelf space is becom- 
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ing keener, causing grocers to con- 
tinually review the returns from the 
articles sold, and allocating shelf 
space accordingly. This means it is 
going to be difficult to maintain 
shelf space for items, especially those 
classed as “specialty crop items” and 
not staples, as competition continues 
to intensify. For honey, it means 
more emphasis will be needed on dis- 
plays and attractive measures to en- 
courage sales to maintain shelf space. 
Also, it may be worth noting that 
the average amount of shelf space 
allotted to honey varies, of course, 
from store to store, but generally the 
amount of space allotted on grocery 
store shelves in the states east of 


Photo by Killion Photo 


the Mississippi is only about half of 
that allotted in grocery stores in the 
states west of the Mississippi. 


The retail store work on honey is 
increasing in prominence in the East, 
but it is not being conducted as much 
as in grocery stores of the West, 
particularly on the West Coast. This 
retail work is costly for the packer 
and distributor but it has been very 
successful in keeping honey moving. 
In conjunction with this retail store 
work, several packers are providing 
sales racks and shelf lights to en- 
courage honey sales. The sales racks 
are placed at the end of a gondola and 


(Please turn the page) 
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the shelf lights are installed behind 
the honey on regular shelves to at- 
tract the consumers’ attention. This 
type of service work is specialized, 
and as competition for shelf space 
continues the demand for this type 
of merchandising will probably in- 
crease. 

These and other changes in the 
market organization of today have 
separated the producer and buyer 
even further. This does and will con- 
tinue to make it increasingly difficult 
for producers to directly participate 
in retail promotional activity in the 
larger retail grocery outlets. However, 


producer-peddlers are still in a posi- 
tion to be active in roadside stand 
and the mail order business to promote 
honey selling. 

In today’s market, the packer, 
wholesaler or dealer is called upon 
to assume the responsibility of pro- 
viding the seller with an attractive 
product of acceptable quality, skill- 
fully advertised and promoted. Since 
honey, to most people, is an impulse 
item, the attractiveness of the pack- 
age and label are imperative in pro- 
moting sales in today’s market. Also, 
services the honey industry renders to 
the retail outlets with which they 


are conducting business are important 
in developing and maintaining a good 
relationship essential for a large 
volume of business. Price and supply 
are always important in marketing; 
hence, a reliable supply should be 
provided and maintained at a realis- 
tic price level. 

In the last century, the honey in- 
dustry has moved forward in market- 
ing from the peddler to the super- 
market. It has advanced, in many 
ways, but we may ask ourselves, have 
our efforts kept pace with the rapid 
changes in the market organization 
as they exist today? 





FROM DOOR KNOCKING TO 
ROUTE SELLING 


by G. H. CALE 


My grandfather was a market 
gardener in New England. One of his 
specialties was melons. When melons 
were ripe he would drive his horse 
and wagon up and down one residence 
street after another calling “Mel-o-n-s, 
Mel-o-n-s, Ripe Mel-o-n-s.” 

Most of us can remember when 
wagon selling was common. Milk was 
delivered at the door and lifted from 
the 5-gallon milk can in a container 
with a long handle and poured into 
the housewife’s pitcher. The butcher 
hung scales on his wagon, iced the 
meat and cut to suit right at the back 
Fish were handled the same 
way. Bakers took orders and delivered 
directly to the hosewife. All stores 
delivered telephone orders over the 
entire city. I used to be one of a 
crew of delivery boys who did this. 
In those days these stores were con- 
sidered to be “super markets.” 

My stepfather, Fred Dewey, in 
Westfield, Massachusetts and his 
brother, Elmer, in the Massachusetts 
hills, were both beekeepers. Honey 
was exchanged for supplies at the 
stores, for gasoline at the station, for 
all manner of things. Although they 
were beekeepers, the amount of honey 
being sold was more conveniently 
handled this way and it was of more 
actual value in exchanges than in 
sales for cash. 

Perhaps the next step 


door. 


in honey 
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selling was door knocking. In those 
days the honey salesman was a friend. 
We knew him and called him by his 
first name, asked about his family, 
bought his honey, on a seasonal basis. 
We didn’t expect him there until late 
summer or fall and then put in what 
honey we felt we would be able to 
eat during the winter. Again, this 
was because the quantity of honey 
was small and beekeeping on this 
basis was a cash sideline. 

In one experience in selling, I 
worked for J. B. Merwin in the Cat- 
skill Mountains and we sold honey 
at the county or regional fairs. Mr. 
Merwin would deliver his 5 and 10 
pound pails of honey to me and the 
honey was stored in a tent on the 
fairgrounds and sold over the counter. 
Most of the farmers wanted it 
granulated and even in those days 
we could easily get $2.00 for a 10- 
pound pail. This was up in quantity 
selling. Tons of honey were disposed 
of this way with no other particular 
market. In the Catskills with heavy 
summer populations and tourists, it 
was also easy to dispose of honey 
direct to the trade. Nothing like a re- 
tail market was necessary. 

As commercial beekeeping increased 
the volume of honey for sale, many 
changes took place. Both Marvin and 
John have told about the problems of 
the super market. They are problems 


little understood by individual bee- 
keepers unless they get into volume 
selling. 

My first venture in super market 
honey selling came about more or 
less by casual inquiry. I was in a 
larger super market in a town of 
about 25,000 just looking around to 
see what I could see about marketing 
methods. A bread salesman was kneel- 
ing on the floor filling shelf spaces 
with bread so I asked him just what 
his method of selling was. It was 
relatively simple. This shelf space 
was considered by the store to be his 
space, to be kept filled by him every 
day and if it was necessary, to take 
out out-dated bread, he would do so. 
Then he would collect his pay for 
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the bread directly at the cashier’s 
desk without question. 

It seemed simple so I thought I 
would try it with honey and believe 
it or not, it worked. The space for the 
honey was mine if I would do the same 
as the bread salesman did. I had to 
be responsible for quantity, for sales 
efforts, for service. It really worked. 

I remember selling honey in Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, across the river from 
where the American Bee Journal is 
printed at Hamilton, Illinois. Some- 
one said in November no more honey 
could be sold in the town of Keokuk 
because all the stores were supplied. 
I stuck my neck out and said that 
I would guarantee the sale of at least 
three or four tons of honey before 
Thanksgiving in these very stores. 
Oh, I was a brash young fellow then! 

The plan of operation to carry out 
this “daring” proposal was to organize 
a crew of salesmen and to visit every 
available home in the town and take 
orders as you would take orders for 
groceries and then to deliver the 
collected orders to the individual 
stores on a cash and take-out basis. 
The date of take out was March Ist. 
I remember we took 3 pails out of 
one store and delivered it for cash 
down the same street three doors 
away. 

The salesmen would collect at a 
given restaurant at noon and com- 
pare notes and then go ahead taking 
orders again until three or four days 
later when we had just about covered 
the better parts of the city. 

Some of the stores didn’t like it 
because we had taken orders from 
their customers. But when they saw 
the amounts they agreed to take the 
honey provided we would help them 
move the honey they had already 
bought. This was not too difficult. 
With sales effort we moved all the 
honey except the 3 pails mentioned 
above. The total sold was 5 tons, in 
a 3 months’ period. We agreed to 
keep their shelves stocked just as the 
bread man did, collect at the counter, 
ete. They liked this so much that 
when they learned that this was only 
a test market effort, they were 
rather sore about it because they 
wanted us to do it every year. I do 
not think it would be difficult to 
make a living on this basis if the 
volume of honey was sufficiently 
great. 

Another effort that has always ap- 
pealed to me and with which I have 
had some experience is what is often 
called the commercial route. The bee- 
keeper distributes his own honey in 
retail packages to storekeepers over 
a given area making himself re- 
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One of the best of roadside stands by P. E. Heath. 


service, soft drinks and other goods. 


sponsible for repeated route visits, 
packages, service, advertising, and 
whatever it takes to build up volume 
year after year. 

However, none of this gets right 
down to the present day super mar- 
ket. In many of them the local pro- 
ducer is welcome for an item like 
honey and such outlets are good for 
volume provided the honey is well 
packed, serviced right, advertised 
right, and handled according to the 
demands of super market technique. 
However, it is often necessary to go 
through buyers who service a given 
area for a super market chain. That’s 
a little different. You have to know 
your selling from one end to the other 
and you have to conform with all 
the requisites mentioned in the arti- 
cles by Webster and Buss. However, 
this kind of marketing should not be 
formidable if you learn just what to 
do, how to gain entre and are a real 
service salesman. 

On the other hand the objection I 
have to central warehouse selling is 
that the service end of honey dis- 
tribution to the stores cannot be de- 
veloped as it should. I would much 
prefer selling under the permission of 
the area office through a store chain 
(and this is quite possible) than I 
would to furnish the honey in volume 
for redistribution out of the area 
warehouse, just because it is so 
much easier to get volume with good 
sales efforts in the individual stores. 
Well-known brands of honey can be 
found in most super markets. I have 
been told that since this is so it is 


Also sells gas and oil, auto 


Phil Townsend, at Lebanon, New Hampshire, 
with his tree stand. Many similar displays 
dispense the honey on a serve yourself, pay as 
you buy, basis. 


next to impossible to get locally 
packed honey on the same shelves. 
This is not true. It takes effort to 
get into competition but I have done 
it so many times I am almost certain 
that a good local salesman can get 
into almost any super market if he 
knows how to go about it. 

And what about the independents, 
particularly in the small towns? Most 
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An inovation in comb honey production, Cobana round plastic sections 


of them are beyond the super market 
definition and business is still ob- 
tainable. The roadside stand is in the 
same classification. A good roadside 
route salesman can move a lot of 
honey, particularly if it is in the 
right kind of a package and is backed 
by the right kind of service. 

Mail selling hasn’t been mentioned. 
I know of two or three beekeepers 
who sell honey by mail and do a 
volume business of one, two and some- 


times three carloads of honey. Some 
special roadside stores like the 
Stuckey chain do a volume business 
in honey. 

As I see it, honey is a special prod- 
uct which, although it has to conform 
to the pattern demanded in regular 
lines of food, stands in a field by 
itself because honey has always been 
a food readily acceptable to the con- 
sumer and yet not lined up with a 
loaf of bread or with a pound of 


that sell at a top price. 


meat. 

And that leads to the final remark 
that honey is also a food product 
which is complementary to other food 
products. For instance, honey com- 
plements fruits; honey complements 
baked goods; honey lends itself to 
special occasions and specialty foods; 
honey can always be sold when it 
sells something else. This is a point 
which should be more often remem- 
bered. 





Marketing Efforts 

C. D. Floyd, chairman of the Mar- 
keting Committee of the American 
Beekeeping Federation, is urging all 
associations to join in an all out ef- 
fort to assist in a marketing cam- 
paign which should start at the 
local and state level and be combined 
at the National level in order to be 
most efficient. 

At their next meeting associations 
should appoint live and active com- 
mittees to combine in their efforts 
to appoint an active state committee 
which could not only carry out its 
work but unite with other commit- 
tees on the regional and national 
level, to set up an Interstate Market- 
ing Council. 

Floyd considers our marketing 
problem as one of the most vital in 
the beekeeping industry. We agree 
that he is right in his assumption 
that such efforts must work down 
through the local committees, the 
state levels and finally regional and 
national get-together meetings to dis- 
cuss and my plans for the efforts to 
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be made for the ensuing year. 

We urge members of associations 
to give this matter the most urgent 
consideration and to contact Mr. 
Floyd for further particulars on what 
can be accomplished even now to 
further the marketing picture. The 
plan is already in operation in Minne- 
sota through the efforts of Mr. Floyd 
and particularly with the instigation 
of efforts by Mr. Glen ".cCoy, who, 
though only a comparatively small 
beekeeper, has given much time to 
the fruition of the plan through the 
help of his cohorts and of Mr. Floyd. 

We suggest writing to C. D. Floyd, 
312 Coffey Hall, Univ. of Minn. St. 
Paul, Minn. 





Michigan Capitalizes On 
Their Honey Queen 

One often wonders, aside from the 
social pleasure of honey queens and 
honey queen contests, whether they 
are quite worth the effort and ex- 


pense. 
In Michigan, however, they think 


differently. Their 1960 queen, Kay 
Seidelman, elected last fall and com- 
ing out second to Tennessee in the 
National contest, has been put to 
work in a real way for the beekeepers. 

She was included in the Department 
of Agriculture “Michigan Week 
Tour” May 12 to 21. She also ap- 
peared on the following T.V.s during 
May :— 

NBC—“It could be you” 

NBC—“Truth or consequences” 

ABC—“About Faces” 

Radio WSM “Grand old Opry” 


She also appeared at Detroit to 
present gifts of honey to the mana- 
gers of the two ball teams at Briggs 
Stadium; then on to Chicago to be 
a guest on National Farm and Home 
Hour; thence by air to Tucson, to 
be the guest of Michigan Society of 
Tucson, with a short stay at the 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel in Cali- 
fornia before returning home. 

Included in the group in Michigan 
Week besides Kay Seidelman, were 
also the Michigan apple queen, the 
cherry queen and the bean queen. 
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This article shows the possibilities 
and the pitfalls of today’s market. 
In a series of quotations and excerpts 
it presents to you as producers and 
packers, the possibilities from the 
retail aspect. The following article 
will quote many prominent persons. 
It is hoped that some new honey prod- 
ucts will be derived from this article. 

To get a thorough perspective of 
new products the Buss Report pre- 
viously published in this magazine 
should be reviewed to get an accurate 
background of honey’s niche in the 
world of the supermarket. There 
you will find the vital statistics 
showing the need and demand of 
honey, which is the primary factor 
in determining a new product. 

To continue:—According to Paul 
Willis, president of the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers Assn., between 30 and 
40% of grocery manufacturers’ cur- 
rent sales originate from products 
that did not exist 10 years ago. 

“If we continue at the present 
pace, 10 years from now more than 
50% of grocery product sales will 
come from products non-existent to- 
day,” he declared. 

Food Topics magazine states—Con- 
servative estimates by several in- 
dustry statisticians are for a 50% 
increase in food sales by 1970 with 
the total figure scaling the $120 bil- 
lion mark. Some 30% of that impres- 
sive total are slated to be spent on 
foods that are non-existent today, 
they add, just as one-third of the 
current food bill is spent on items not 
in existence a decade ago. 

Executives state—General Foods 
found that the sales of new products 
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TODAY’S NEW MARKET 


by JOHN D. BUSS 
Marketing Editor 


Buss is the manager of a Benner Chain 


Store in Hamilton, Ill. His Buss Report, pre- 
viously published in ABJ, established a sound 
basis for modern merchandising of honey. 


added in the last 10 years increased 
by 24.5% in fiscal 59 over the pre- 
ceding year. 

Procter & Gamble reports that 70% 
of current sales are accounted for by 
products created since World War II 
and that 30% come from products 
which have been improved since that 
time. 

California Packing estimates that 
products added since the end of the 
war ring up between 15 and 20% of 
total sales. 

As is the case in any industry which 
surges ahead in seven-league-boot 
strides, there are problems—problems 
arising out of a needless duplication 
of items, “new” products which are 
not at all new but merely variations in 
package or container design, or prod- 
uct variations in size or shape. Such 
products instead of creating new de- 
mand simply result in division of 
market among existing brands. Too 
often when manufacturers talk about 
new products, they are merely re- 
ferring to a better or a cheaper ver- 
sion of something already on the 
market. 

Again, new products bind the re- 
tailer in a tedious task of replacement. 
Restricted in room, he simply lops 
off the poorest selling item in the 
product group involved and substi- 
tutes the new product. 

As new products move inexorably 
to market and as the overall size of 
the store tends to stabilize (most 
stores have tripled or quadrupled in 
size since the war but this progres- 
sion does not figure to hold true in 
the next 15 years) the competition 
for comparatively diminished shelf 


space will increase. 

Moreover, the rate of failure will 
remain high. Peter Hilton, president 
of the New York advertising agency 
of Kastor, Hilton, Chesley, Clifford & 
Atherton—specialist in new products 
—in a study found that only 19% of 
new products succeeded. 

According to James P. McFarland, 
vice-president, General Mills, “The 
food industry is suffering consider- 
able pains today” in the area of new 
products. “Ninety percent of all new 
products fail. Shelf space is increas- 
ingly hard to come by. It costs over 
a million dollars to establish an item 
nationally and we have almost ar- 
rived at the point where it is our 
genuine intention to make our own 
products obsolete before competition 
does it for us.” 

On a hundred different fronts, com- 
panies are burning the midnight oil 
on new products in their laboratories, 
while still other items are undergoing 
second checks in consultant test tubes, 
consumer panels or selected markets. 
Various estimates are made for the 
number of items that are finally 
brought to market after being hatched 
in the companies’ research areas. Most 
companies, a check finds, offer only 
between 10 and 20% of the products 
they have labored over, and of this 
small number perhaps only 20% win 
acceptance by the nation’s shoppers. 

From this background of quotes 
and exerpts by several eminent people, 
the following observations and points 
are given:—“You will be looking for 
new ways of designing packages not 
only for preserving and merchandis- 
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VANTED 


NEW PRODUCTS 


FOR: 


FAST TURNOVE 


AND 


HIGH PROFITS 


This illustration from a widely read food merchandising magazine, gives the basis for what is wanted by the super markets. 


ing your product, but also introducing 
savings in manufacture and dis- 
tribution by radically new methods of 
automation.” 

Thus, Mr. Stolk, 
American Can Co., offered another 
function, another obligation to the 
processors standing at the frontiers 
of the To their already diffi- 
cult and imposing task of creating 
new products to satisfy new wants 
and upgrading tastes is the necessity 
of bringing into play additional re- 
solving other problems. 

In finding an answer to the diffi- 
culty as viewed by Mr. Stolk, the 


president of 


future. 


sources for 


manufacturers also have the golden 
opportunity of easing perhaps the 
most difficult and pressing of all 
store squeezes: the high cost of opera- 
Should they accomplish this 
end through new products and new 
packaging, they will have rendered 
perhaps their greatest service to an 
industry which already them 
much. 

The executive posed a few more 
questions that should be uppermost in 
the minds of buyers. Are the direc- 
tions on the retail package printed 
in type large enough to read without 
a magnifying glass? (It’s 


tions. 


owes 


amazing 


how many products are being incor- 
rectly used because important direc- 
tions on the package are in such fine 
print they cannot be read.) How 
about TV—are the packages so de- 
signed that they show up well on the 
screen or is it a poor blend of hard- 
to-distinguish that will hurt 
sales? Where will the product find 
itself on the shelf—that is, will it 
be stacked horizontally or vertically? 
(Ideas on this point may look good in 
theory but store personnel often use 
their own judgment.) For speed in 
stacking, front and back panels can 
be alike, but never the same for top 


colors 
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and bottom. Contents are spilled too 
easily when the container is opened 
upside down. 


Emphasis on Honest Advertising 


Are shipping cases shaped so as to 
be suitable for palletizing and with 
“bold,” all-around printing that can 
be easily read? Are different sizes of 
the same product of different colors 
or are there distinctive markings on 
their shipping containers? 

“T cannot emphasize too much,” he 
declared, “that successful new prod- 
uct introduction requires the very 
strongest advertising support. Per- 
sonally, I want clean, honest, inviting 
advertising. I object to unfair claims 
made by manufactures, either on their 
packages or through their advertising 
media, especially if these claims are 
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Will your honey qualify? 


made with an intent to hurt or elimi- 
nate long-established competitors. 


“Instinctively, I move toward those 
products which sell on the basis of 
their quality rather than what is 
claimed to be lacking in competitors’ 
products.” 


A checklist has been prepared by 
Mr. Hilton, an acknowledged au- 
thority in this field, for the Small 
Business Administration as a guide 
for retailers and manufacturers in 
decisions about new products. These 
are the cardinal points the consumer 
will weigh before buying a new 
product: 


© Is it less expensive than presently 
used, similar products? 

© Will it save me time and effort 
and be easier to use? 


® Is it better designed or pack 
aged? 

© Will it help me do something de- 
sirable which would be more difficult 
or even impossible to do without it? 

® Is it of demonstrably better qual- 
ity? 

But there are here no hard and 
fast rules. Some products will sell 
at higher prices than existing items 
in the same general product group if 
they offer tangible benefits. Aerosols 
are a prime example, convenience and 
frozen foods another. Superior qual- 
ity, too, is obtained often only with 
higher prices. 

The retailer, too, is cognizant of 
basic elements he will look for in new 
products. Chief among them are: 

® Will the new product bring me 
additional business without affecting 
present volume? 

© Will it bring more profit than 
existing products in the same line and 
is its gross profit statisfactory? 

® Does it have the promise of ade- 
quate repeat sales? 

® Will it result in the sale or mer- 
chandising of related products? 

® Will it draw new customers to my 
store and hold those I already have? 

® Can the new product “ride” on 
the ad, merchandising and sales pro- 
grams already in force for my pres- 
ently established items or will I have 
to give special efforts to its promo- 
tion? 

© Does it require additional person- 
nel for merchandising and stocking? 

® Does it fit into my overall sales 
pattern? (This question is particularly 
applicable to new products in the 
non-food category.) 


In testing new products, retailers 
have accurate gauges if customers re- 
act in any of the following ways: 

“The price is too high.” 

“T don’t know how to use it.” 

“Yes, it’s a better product, but not 
worth the extra money.” 

Likewise, during the test period, 
operators sampling opinions obtained 
by Food Topics can make reliable de- 
cisions based on the following: 

® Are there complaints—or returns 
—from customers? 

® Is the field already crowded? 

© Is its size or shape so that it is 
unsuited to display on shelf facilities? 

® Can it be readily sold according 
to our self-service system or does it 
require demonstration? 

® Who takes the risk in the new 
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product’s introduction and what are 
the terms of purchase? 

® Who is the manufacturer and 
what’s his reputation? 

The rapidly expanding area of non- 
foods offers as many trials and tri- 
bulations, too. According to Don 
Wren, vice president of Towne-Oller 
Associates, which conducts research 
for health and beauty aids manu- 
facturers, fully 80% of all new prod- 
ucts in this category group prove 
duds. 

Psychology in selling, a rising point 
of importance—Dr. Cyril C. Hermann 
and his assistant, John B. Stewart, 
marketing research experts with 
Arthur D. Little Inc., have evolved 
another theory to explain why one 
product and another—appar- 
ently equally good—flops. The in- 
dividual buyer’s personal, subjective 
thinking is what determines the fate 
of the product, they hold. Here’s how 
they see it: 


sells 


Whether a new product clicks or 
crashes depends to a large degree: on 
whether or not its users regard it as 
something that will provide a needed 
boost to their own self-esteem. Hence, 
in order to succeed, a new food item 
should assure the housewife she 
would be a better cook if she bought 
it. The product should appeal to her 
even if she already thinks of her- 
self as a top-notch cook. 

New Methods of Handling Order- 
ing—Like many other companies, 
Super-Valu, a giant chain in Van- 
couver, B.C., which owns 35 
and has 50 independent retailer cus- 
tomers compiles two listings for new 
products: compulsory and optional. 
If doubt exists about the quality of 
the item, it is put in the optional 
group. Six stores run 
new products for approximately three 
months before final] decisions are ren- 
dered. 

Bernie Stein, Giant Food’s grocery 


stores 


tests on all 


operations head, pointed out: 

“About 20 years ago our biggest 
store was 8,000 square feet. Today, 
we have some five times as large. But 
we still have comparatively small 
stores, so we have set up two listing 
books—one with a limited number of 
orders and one unlimited. All new 
products we feel are good go to all 
the stores, but those that are question- 
able get distribution only in the big- 
ger stores. If these questionable items 
make the team, we then send them to 
the small units, too.” 

To sum up the previous quotes, as 
you have undoubtedly deduced—There 
is a great market but it’s difficult 
to obtain. And yet, in my honey survey 
I made several years ago. (The Buss 
Report) I found the product honey 
had more sales possibilities than any 
of its companion competitive prod- 
ucts. Yes, the hidden opportunities 
are there, find them and success will 
be yours. 





FRANKOMA, A STORY OF POTTERY 


When Tony Wells in May 1959 
wrote about the “Little Brown Jug” 
he revealed an interest in packaging 
honey in pottery containers that has 
brought inquiries ever since. A store 
manager told Tony that he could not 
get two dollars for two pounds of 
honey even in this fancy ware. He 
was wrong. Supplying Mehan Valley 
Honey in these jugs to ten stores 
netted about $200 a month in sales. 
Advertising the pack on six radio 
spots had to stop because the honey 
just could not be packed fast enough 
to fill 1000 jugs were sold 
from six radio spots. 

Now what is the story behind this 
pottery? Just to find out we went 
to Sapulpa, Oklahoma, to see John 
Frank and his wife, Grace Lee Frank, 
who established and operate Franko- 
ma Pottery. Frankoma is a business 
of love, love for fine wares. The visit 
was so facinating we stayed about a 
half a day with these folks who pour 
like the 


orders. 


out friendship water from 
spout. 

John Frank received his early art 
training from, Myrtle Merritt French 
of the Art Institute of Chicago and 
Charles Binns of Alfred 

Alfred, New York, the 
same school that graduated Dr. Llyod 
Watson prefected the instru- 
mental technique for mating queens in 


from Dr. 
University, 


who 


genetical studies. About the same time 
Charles Harder, at Alfred, developed 


a series of low fire glazes that are 


John and Grace Lee Frank, Frankoma Pottery, in Sapulpa, Oklahoma; two people with 
a vision who struggled to establish one of the finest of the pottery plants. 


have sold many tons of honey for wide-awake beekeepers. 


the basis of the glazes that Frankoma 
now uses. 

John originally went to the 
versity of Oklahoma, where it 
his task to explore the possibilities of 
using native 
When he 


Uni- 


was 


materials in 
started to 


ceramics. 


teach ceramics 


Their pottery jugs 


and art at the University, he quickly 
became inspired with the idea of mak- 
ing native red clay pottery, especially 
since the effect of the low fire glazes 
on this red body was outstandingly 
beautiful. It took from 1929 to 1933 
before he was able to open a plant, 
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Frankoma Pottery 


Jugs of honey used successfully by Wells 


and after four heartbreaking failures, 
the plant today is living proof of his 
triumph over adversity. 

In the slack periods during the 
struggle to build up the plant, Mr. 
Frank continued teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. It was there al- 
so that he met the one person in his 
life that has come to mean so much 
not only to Frankoma, but to him 
personally, his devoted wife. The busi- 
ness has actually been a partnership 
between the two since the first con- 
ception. Evidence of Mrs. Frank’s in- 
fluence in building up the business to 
what it is now is the extremely attrac- 
tive showroom which is also used as 
sales headquarters for tourists. It is 
without doubt one of the finest of its 
kind in the country. 

The selection and even the naming 
of the glaze colors used on Frankoma’s 
earthenware not done 


was haphaz- 
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plant at Sapulpa. 


Brothers Apiaries at Stillwater, Oklahoma 


ardly. As a matter of fact, not a few 
years were necessary to develop the 
glaze colors to match what the Franks 
felt were a true representation of 
southwestern earthen hues. Prairie 
Green, Desert Gold, White Sand, Clay 
Blue and Terra Cotta Rose—these 
glaze names were not just figments 
of a ceramist’s imagination. Each of 
these shades was actually matched 
with hues that are found anywhere 
in the southwest’s mountains and 
prairies. 

The use of pottery for honey finally 
interested John to ithe point where he 
began packing and distributing honey 
himself. Gradually, after the distri- 
bution of many tons of honey, the de- 
mands of the pottery business dimin- 
ished the honey distribution to where 
it was given up. However, beekeepers 
like Tony Wells have learned of the 
exceptional value of these containers 


in the distribution of fancy honey and 
without doubt more honey in pottery 
packs will be seen in the future in 
many markets. 





Boost Folk Medicine 


A beekeeper came in the other day 
and bought 5 copies of Dr. Jarvis’ 
book “Folk Medicine.” His idea was 
that it would be a good salesman for 
him if put into the hands of prospec- 
tive honey users. And he did that ad- 
visedly, since he had reports of some 
who had been won over to 
Dr. Jarvis suggestions 
factory trials. 

It is too bad that lack of acceptance 
of Jarvis statements have made it 
impossible to make full use of the 
Jarvis book. “Unproven statements,” 
as the Food and Drug people call 
them, may result in the confiscation 
of honey packs and displays if such 
statements are used in direct com- 
bination with the honey offered for 
sale. 

Yet many, even the larger packers, 
indicate that indirectly the value of 
this book has been of great help in 
making honey sales. 

Though the American Bee Journal 
is selling this book as $3.00 postpaid 
(Regular price $2.95 at news stands), 
we are not approaching our readers 
on this basis, but rather on the basis 
that it is a good booster for honey 
when placed in the hands of the 
prospective customer. 


some of 


from satis- 





Arsenic On Cotton 


According to the May Texas News 
Letter, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has prohibited the use of 
arsenic acid as a dessicant on cotton 
foliage. The danger to human and 
animal health has been demonstrated. 

The use of all arsenical insecticides 
on foliage crops is not recommended 
and residues of arsenic on such crops 
will not be tolerated by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 





Prominent French Beekeeper Dies 


Albert Mathieu (81), commander 
of merit rating in agriculture, bee- 
keeper and industrialist is dead. He 
has been prominent for many years 
for his writings on bee culture and 
his efforts for beekeeping progress. 
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She Sideline Producer 











For twenty dollars I purchased my 
first hive of bees from an oldtime 
beekeeper, Mr. Robert Lee (now de- 
ceased) of Hyattsville, Maryland; and 
I was on my way to become a bee- 
keeper. I had dreamed and planned 
of keeping bees for twenty years and 
at last I had my first colony. That 
was almost the beginning and the 
ending of my beekeeping career, for 
when the bees were being carried by 
Mr. Lee and myself into the yard, I 
tripped on a broken segment of con- 
crete and almost dropped the hive. 
Fortunately I regained my footing 
and a tragedy was averted. 

The paint was scarcely dry on my 
second hive when a call came from 
a friend that there was a huge swarm 
of bees just clustering on his hedge. 
Grabbing my bee equipment I set out 
to try to capture my first swarm. 
What a wild affair that turned out to 
be! The bees had just settled when 
I arrived out of breath. Instead of 
cutting off the one large branch on 
which they were clustered, I pro- 
ceeded to pick the bees off by hand- 
fuls and place them gingerly in a 


Spring feeding pays off in large, healthy colonies that are ready 
to go out to get a lot of nectar when the tulip poplar trees bloom. 


This one produced a crop of 150 pounds. 
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A PROFITABLE HOBBY 


by WILLIAM A. STILLIONS 


cardboard container I had brought for 
the swarm. When I had the box al- 
most filled with bees, with plenty still 
flying around, I folded a sheet over 
the bees and took off for home. Bees 
were flying around in the car but 
they didn’t bother me. 

Upon arriving home a doubt arose 
in my mind as to whether or not I 
had the queen, so back I went to the 
hedge, where a small cluster of bees 
was still clinging to it. After filling 
another container with bees and fold- 
ing another sheet over it, I had most 
of the bees from that swarm. 

It was a hot day and I decided to 
put the bees in their new hive at once 
as I was worried for fear they might 
suffocate with the sheets over them. 
Every time I started to take off the 
sheets the bees would buzz loudly and 
some would fly out. Being a novice 
it didn’t occur to me this was normal 
behavior. I finally had to wait until 
dark to get the bees into their new 
hive. Then instead of giving the boxes 
a sharp knock to dump the bees out 
quickly, I tried to gently shake them 
into the hive. The bees started to 


walk up my arms and legs and I was 
being stung all over my body. For 
the second time I started to quit the 
bees right then and there. Finally 
I gave the box a sharp knock on the 
hive and I had hived my first swarm 
of bees. 

Upon hearing that Maryland Uni- 
versity at College Park, gave a short 
course in beekeeping, conducted by 
apiculturist, Dr. George Abrams, my 
wife, Dora, and I enrolled and pro- 
ceeded to take the course. We learned 
the basic techniques of beekeeping and 
how to build our hives into two-body 
brood nest colonies for the spring 
honeyflow, which is roughly from 
May 15 to June 15 in this area. (We 
also learned to hive swarms and 
package bees in the right way!) 

In 1958 we took 200 pounds of 
honey from one hive, and 60 pounds 
from four other hives. Our other six 
hives were new and we didn’t take 
any surplus honey from them. 

In five years of beekeeping we have 
never failed to get a crop of surplus 
honey. In 1954 the crop was small 
because of a drought, but even then 


When a hive was placed beneath this cluster of bees they walked 
right in without much help from the beekeeper. 
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we took over 100 lbs. of honey from 
one hive. 

One balmy morning in May of 1958, 
not having been able to work the 
hives because of the wet spring 
weather we were having, as I was 
going out to the barn to milk my 
goats, I noticed one of my hives was 
swarming. The swarm had already 
issued from the hive and thousands of 
bees were flying around the yard and 
other thousands were on the ground 
and all over the barn. There was a 
wheelbarrow standing in the yard, 
and because I had already caught 
several other swarms which had 
alighted there, I ran over and sure 


Dora Stillions (right) hives a swarm the easy way. 


enough there was my queen bee. It 
was the first time I ever found the 
queen when the bees were swarming. 
Of course, I was very pleased at find- 
ing the queen so readily and knew 
I would have no trouble getting that 
swarm of bees into a new hive. 
Upon examining the hive from 
which the swarm had issued, I found 
five queen cells with queens just 
emerging or getting ready to emerge. 
I accidentally mashed one of the cells 
and lost that queen, but with the 
other four queens I started four 
nuclei with virgin queens by shaking 
sugar water over the two frames of 
bees in each new hive and over the 


Bees are 


flying around as the weight of the huge swarm causes the slender 


sapling to bend. 


Bottom left, by filling the cracks in this tree with mud and 
using an inverted household funnel for an exit, the bees were removed 


from the tree successfully. 


Lower right, beekeepers may rent a hive or two for display 


purposes in connection with 


the sale of honey or 


royal jelly. 


All photos by Bill Stillions 
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queens themselves. 

The Fairfax County, Virginia, Fire 
Chief has my name and I get many 
interesting calls to remove bees, wasps 
and hornets from chimneys, eaves 
and various other parts of homes. Be- 
cause of the press of time I turn 
down all but bee calls. I have been 
missing a good bet all this time when 
I just learned that the local news- 
paper wants pictures of beekeepers 
catching swarms of bees; however, in 
the future I will be glad to oblige 
them. Also, I had an interesting ex- 
perience last spring when I got a 
call to get some bees out of a hollow 
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tree in Broyhill Park, Virginia. An- 
other beekeeper had already been 
there and said “Nothing can be done 
with the bees except to kill them.” 
To me it was a challenge that I 
couldn’t pass up. In trying to smoke 
out the bees they had set the tree on 
fire, and then put water on the fire 
to extinguish it. The bees were not in 
too good a mood when I got there with 
my equipment, but as there was an 
appreciative audience, at a safe dis- 
tance from the bees, the “ham” in me 
took over. The bees meanwhile were 
buzzing angrily around the smoldering 
tree which they had selected for their 
home. There was a small cluster on 
the outside of the tree and I picked 
them up, with my gloves on, and put 
them in front of the hive I had placed 
on the ground on a white sheet near- 
by. After smoking the bees which 
were flying in and out of the opening 
in the tree, I realized that I would 
never get them out unless I closed up 
the hole so they could get out but not 
in again. 

I borrowed a small funnel from a 
housewife and placed it in an in- 
verted position at the top of the hole. 
I made mud pies and proceeded to 
cement up the opening in the tree. I 
had to remove my gloves to make the 
mud, but the bees didn’t bother me 
too much. I took a few stings but not 
many. The funnel worked grand; the 
bees came tumbling out whem smoked, 
but they couldn’t get back in, and 
soon there was a very large cluster 


on the tree where I had first seen 
them. 

About that time a local radio an- 
nouncer, Bill Mayhew, joined the 
audience. Naturally I couldn’t pass 
up a chance like that. I gave Mr. 
Mayhew a short course in beekeeping, 
filling him in on such facts as: there 
were about sixty thousand bees in the 
swarm, why they swarmed, and that 
my wife went out and captured 
swarms when I was at work. 

By the time I had finished with the 
short course for Mr. Mayhew, there 
were quite a few bees clustered on 
the tree so I picked them off with 
my bare hands and, although I took 
a few stings I tried not show they 
were stinging my hands. Mr. Mayhew 
gave a real description of my per- 
formance on his radio program the 
next day, using such lines as “Mr. 
Stillions is the bravest man I know; 
he just walked up and picked off 
handfuls of bees as big as basket- 
balls, with his bare hands and put 
them in the hive.” Or “Mr. Stillions, 
instead of saying to his wife, ‘Let’s 
go to the movies’ says ‘Come on 
honey, let’s go catch some bees’!” 
We enjoyed his comments very much. 
As we always say when anyone asks 
us about the bee business, “Making 
honey is a sweet business but you 
are bound to get stung sooner or 
later.” 

Due to the wet spring we had in 
1958 the only early work I was able 
to do in the bee-yard was to feed the 


bees and give them artificial pollen. 
The bees are fed by inverting a half 
gallon of sugar water, with sulfathio- 
zine, over the hole in the inner cover, 
and by fast dexterous movements, 
this can be done without smoke or 
proctective clothing. Just pop on an- 
other hive body over the jar and put 
on the outer cover. Very few bees 
fly out in the cold air. 

We start feeding in this locality 
early in February, as it always stimu- 
lates the bees and by honeyflow 
time the colonies are very strong and 
ready to sally forth in the beautiful 
sunshine and gather a fine crop of 
golden nectar for us. 

Our apiary now consists of 12 
colonies, four of which were new 
ones established in 1959 from swarms 
which we captured. We were only able 
to rob 7 hives last season (1959) and 
from these we produced almost 500 
pounds of extracted honey. The local 
source of nectar is predominantly 
tulip poplar and clover, which makes 
for a delicious blend of honey. 

I rented an empty hive body to a 
friend last spring for display in a 
drug store window in connection with 
the sale of royal jelly. 

As the freezing rain pours down 
and the howling wind blows, the bees 
are beginning to stir in their hives 
and soon will come another time when 
we are able to go out to the bee yard 
and work among our friends, the 
gentle bees. 

Burke, Virginia 





Colorado Figures 

Nearly 5,500,000 bee colonies pro- 
duced about 248,000,000 pounds of 
honey in Colorado during 1959, seven 
per cent less than 1958’s crop but 
still well above average, according to 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Colorado honey production was 
down 36 per cent, the lowest since 
1937, attributed in part to a dry year 
and in part to insect damage to 
plants which produce nectar. 

The colonies produced an average 
of 45.6 pounds this year, compared to 
49 pounds in 1958. The 1953-57 aver- 
age is 42.7 pounds per colony. 
Ernest W. Fair 
Boulder, Colo. 





An Indian Bee Book - First In Hindi 

Safal Maunpalan (Successful Bee- 
keeping) is the title of a 300 page 
book by Sri. B. S. Rawat B. and pub- 
lished by the Rawat Apiaries (Hima- 
layas) Raniknet, Dist. Almora, U.P. 
India. 

Unfortunately we are unable to 
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read Hindi, but the book bears the 
unusual distinction of being the first 
book on beekeeping in Hindi. Con- 
taining 16 chapters and the first 100 
pages of the book deal with life, be- 
havior and habits of the honey bee. 
This is followed by beekeeping prac- 
tices, and the third part is devoted 
to honey and beeswax. We are not 
apprised of the price of the volume, 
but we assume that $3.00 sent to the 
publishers as above would be about 
the right amount. 

The book contains the listing of 
some 210 Indian honey plants to- 
gether with their botanical names. 





It Pays to Advertise 

Minnie King, of our A.B.J. staff, 
found a clipping about “the codfish 
lays 10,000 eggs, the homely hen 
lays one. The codfish never cackles 
to tell you what she’s done.” 

So we proposed this change. 
“The honeybee lays 10,000 eggs, 
The homely hen lays one. 
The honeybee never cackles 


To tell you what she’s done. 
So we scorn the honeybee 
While the humble hen we prize 
Which only goes to show you 
That it pays to advertise.” 





Bulgarian Book on Beekeeping 
Luben Radoeff, Scientific Research 
Worker, Opitna Stanzia P.O. Pchelar- 
stvo Lotia, P.K. 35, Bulgaria has just 
sent us a complimentary copy of his 
book on “Beekeeping” a 275 page book 
which we assume would sell at a 
price of about $3.00. Any of our read- 
ers who are interested should order 
copies directly from the author. 





For Colds 

Boil 2 ounces of flaxseed in a quart 
of water, strain and add 2 ounces 
of rock candy, % pint of honey, 
juice of 3 lemons. Mix and let all 
boil well. Let cool and bottle. Dose, 
1 cupful on going to bed, % cupful 
before meals, the hotter the better. 
Mrs. A. J. Armstrong, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 
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1. Seeding in oats or spring wheat 
—This will work if the normal grain 
crop is thin in natural growth so 
abundant sun reaches the ground. If 
the grain is heavy, it may shade 
the trefoil too much and the seedlings 
will be weak and spindly. So, if you 
value the trefoil more than the grain, 
cut the oats or wheat for hay and 
get it off the field. Use a light seeding 
of the grain to begin with. Early 
varieties of oats are better. 


2. Seeding in grain - wide spaced 
drill rows. - Cut off every other 
grain run and have the rows 12 to 14 
inches apart. This gives more light 
to the seedlings of trefoil and they 
will make an excellent growth. Re- 
move the threshed straw from the 
field soon. 


3. Planting alone without a com- 
panion crop. - This gives the trefoil 
full sunlight and more moisture. How- 
ever, weeds can take over and may 
do as much damage as the grain. 


4. Spraying for broadleaf weed 
control. - Trefoil will stand a dose of 
2-4-D 40% Amine not to exceed a 
pint to the acre. This will kill many 
broadleaf weeds like lamb’s-quarters, 
pigweed, ragweed, smartweed, and 
others. Spraying for weed control 
ean be used with the first three 
methods also. 

5. Spraying for grass control. - 
Dalapon at the rate of 4 pounds per 
acre will control annual grasses such 
as foxtail and watergrass but it can- 
not be used with grain but it may be 
used in open seeding to control 
grasses which may grow vigorously 
on a field free of grain. 2-4-D and 
dalapon may be mixed together to 
control broadleaf weeds and grasses 
at the same time. Use ten to twenty 
gallons of water per acre. 


6. If no sprayer is available, mow 
the open planted trefoil often to keep 
the weeds down. Mow the stubble 
after the grain is harvested to let 
in daylight down to the trefoil and 
remove grasses that come after the 
harvest. 

7. Fertilizers, like 0-20-0 and 0-20- 
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How To Get A Stand Of Bird’s-Foot Trefoil 


by Eugene F. Dietz 


20 help in getting trefoil started. If 
you are not sure of your soil test, 
then apply at least 300 pounds per 
acre. When using the grain drill with 
a fertilizer attachment, leave all the 
fertilizer runs open under method in 
paragraph “Seeding in grain.” This 
gives the trefoil between the wide 
spaced rows a fertilizer band of its 
own. 


8. Liming. - Trefoil is an acid 
tolerant legume. However, it makes 
a more rapid growth on soils that are 
not deficient in lime. 


9. Soil preparation. - The more 
compact the soil at time of planting, 
the better the trefoil will grow. Avoid 
loose, fluffy seed bed. Use a land 
roller if soil is soft. 


10. Depth of planting. - Seed as 
shallow as possible and still get 
coverage. Many seeds are wasted by 
planting too deep. If soil is heavy 
a light dragging may be all that is 
needed. With sandy soils a roller 
seeder does the best work. 


11. Quack grass. - Land badly in- 
fested with quack grass can grow 
good trefoil. Use method 3 and con- 
trol with dalapon. This is the cheapest 
way. Trefoil grows as the quack dies. 
Repeated dosages of 2 or 3 pounds per 
acre of dalapon are better than one 
large dose. It takes two weeks after 
spraying to notice much effect but 
the grass stops growing at once. 
Quack grass land need not be plowed 
before planting trefoil. Several culti- 
vations with field cultivator or 
“quack-digger” will make a good seed 
bed and the spray will take care of 
later growth of quack. Trefoil on 
quack land is greatly benefited by the 
fertilizers suggested already. 


12. Amount of seed per acre. - Five 
pounds of seed germinating 85% or 
better will give a full stand. Where 
germination is 65% increase the 
amount by 3 pounds. Hard seeds are 
included in the germination figure. 
Most of these will germinate as the 
season progresses, although some will 
remain dormant until next year. 


13. Varieties of broadleaf trefoil. - 


The broadleaf type (Lotus corni- 
culatus) is generally planted in the 
Great Lakes region for hay and pas- 
ture. The one naturalized variety is 
Empire, a native of New York. It 
has the greatest cold resistance and 
the best durability under heavy graz- 
ing. Selections of European trefoil 
are Viking from New York; Manse- 
field from Vermont; Cascade from 
the West Coast. 


The Empire variety goes through 
the season with only one blooming, 
while other varieties are apt to bloom 
during two periods, producing seed 
twice. The Empire is slower to start 
in spring but comes rapidly after the 
ground is warm. It is a better variety 
for planting in “wild” areas where 
trefoil will spread without any 
natural means. It is excellent for 
planting on newly graded roadsides 
using the hand broadcast seeder. 


14. Inoculation. - Since trefoil is 
not native, seed must be inoculated 
at the time of planting. This is most 
important in getting a stand. Each 
species has its own inoculant. Broad- 
leaf trefoil should be inoculated with 
Broadleaf bacteria. To plant trefoil 
without inoculant where it has never 
been grown is simply throwing seed 
away. Extra amounts of the inoculat- 
ing powder should be made to stick 
to the seed, and this can be done by 
using milk instead of water as the 
liquid. 

15. Judgment of stand in fall or 
spring. - Examination of the stand 
in the fall may indicate small plants. 
This may be so because conditions of 
growth in summer may not have been 
ideal—dry weather, crowding of 
weeds or grain crop, insect damage 
such as crickets, grasshoppers, cut- 
worms. Or the inoculant may have 
failed to work properly. Examine 
some plants for evidence of nodula- 
tion. If there is a fairly uniform 
stand, then the field is worth saving. 
One of the characteristics of the Em- 
pire is to remain small during the 
competitive time of its seeding year; 
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however, it has a strong will to live 
and will persist until it reaches nor- 
mal size. Only rarely does it reach 
maximum size following the seedling 
year. Method 3 gives much greater 
assurance of a maximum crop the 
following year. 


When spring comes, plants that 
were small in the fall may have al- 
most disappeared. A harsh winter 
can dry up last year’s stems and 
crowns, and may partially heave the 
plants out of the soil. The field may 
appear to be a failure. However, do 
not plow it up, give it time. If the 
crowns are destroyed, the root stocks 
will grow new ones. This takes several 
weeks but soon the field will be show- 
ing a new green shoot growth and 
then the plants will advance rapidly. 
Too many “failures” are simply fail- 
ures of properly evaluating the field 
in the spring. Mature stands may 
show plants wide apart due to com- 
petition. Good vigorous stands may 
only show 15 or 20 per square yard 
but these thicken so by mid-July the 
crop is difficult to walk through. 


16. Perpetuation of the stand. - 
Where used for pasture, blooming 
will occur and seed pods will shatter 
seed onto the ground. Some will soon 
germinate; the hard seeds will stay 
over winter and germinate next 
spring. A field of trefoil that goes to 
seed will be continually producing 
new seedling plants which eventually 
thicken the stand wherever old plants 
die or are destroyed. Where the field 
is to be used only for hay, few seed 
pods may form since the hay is us- 
ually cut in early bloom. So it is 
wise to give the field over to pasture 
for a year or two to let seed fall to 
the ground. Trefoil saved for the 
seed crop will disperse much seed. In 
fact, the problem is to get the seed 
in the bag and not on the ground. 


17. Immunity to bloat. - Trefoil 
does not cause bloating in cattle or 
sheep. No one knows why. Alfalfa 
and ladino clover, as well as alsike 
and red clover often produce bloat. 
It seems probable that trefoil contains 
a substance that assists the ruminat- 
ing animal in the proper functioning 
of the rumen. 

18. Trefoil need not be seeded 
alone. - If you don’t want a pure 
stand, trefoil may be seeded with 
companion legumes. It grows well 
with alfalfa and alsike clover but 
not with red clover. When seeding 
companion legumes, these must be 
reduced in quantity to leave room 
for the trefoil. Six or 7 pounds of 
alfalfa with 3 or 4 pounds of trefoil 
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gives a good mixture. On low ground, 
where alfalfa will not grow, or on 
land too acid for alfalfa, use 2 pounds 
of alsike and 4 or 5 pounds of trefoil. 
Under grazing the alfalfa will event- 
ually disappear. The alsike lasts a 
year or two and disappears. Trefoil 
will remain dominant. Inoculation 
of trefoil is imperative when grown 
with a companion legume. 2-4-D can- 
not be used as a spray to kill weeds 
as it also kills alfalfa. However, the 
new 2-4-D-B can be used and may 
be on the market soon. 


Where alfalfa is used for grazing 
or green chop, a content of trefoil 
may help to reduce bloat. This can 
only be learned by trial. Alfalfa and 
trefoil together have given higher 
yields than alfalfa alone. 


19. Grasses with trefoil. - Timothy, 
brome, orchard grass, reed canary 
grass all do well with trefoil. How- 
ever, orchard grass and reed canary 
should be used sparingly as they 
eventually develop immense crowns 
and may drive out the trefoil. Where 
quack is common, this is ample in a 
trefoil field and there may be times 
when this will have to be set back 
with dalapon. The grasses make early 
pasture in the spring and take the 
load off the trefoil when it is strug- 
gling to make headway. Where tre- 
foil is used for silage, the grasses are 
very desirable. Reed canary and tre- 
foil on low ground give promise of a 
great combination for soils too moist 
for alfalfa. Silage harvest of these 
two can be delayed until early haying 
is over. Canary grass in rows 5 feet 
apart may prove better than broad- 
cast. 


20. Seeding on untillable land. - 
The Empire trefoil is wild in New 
York. There is no reason why it can- 
not become so in other states with 
a like climate. Inoculated Empire 
seed broadcast while the ground is 
still frozen may give a start to this 
plant on hilly and rocky pasture 
lands. Some hilly pasture lands have 
become almost exhausted of phos- 
phorous. The application of 0-20-0 or 
0-20-20 in a broadcast before the 
broadcast seeding of trefoil should 
insure a better chance of this legume 
making a start. For broadcast pur- 
poses the drill type of fertilizer is 
better than powder. Such fertilizer 
applications greatly improve the 
quality of the native grass and are 
not as much a gamble. 


21. Pasture renovation on tillable 
land. - A common practice in forage 
crop farming, generally using lime 


and fertilizers, and planting alfalfa, 
brome, and ladino clover. It is sug- 
gested that inoculated Empire trefoil 
be included in the mix. 





Honey Stops Growth of Bacteria 


Taken from Tucson Daily Citizen 

Honey has anti-bracterial power 
like penicillin, according to the re- 
port of two University of Arizona 
scientists. Their facts give support 
to an old folk cure which says honey 
is a great help in curing wounds and 
this goes way back in history. 


Dr. William F. McCaughey, UA 
biochemist helped by Milton Smith, 
a graduate student, having been 
working on honey. They do not know 
whether honey actually kills the bac- 
teria or simply stops them from 
growing. 


When honey in agar jelly jars 
is inoculated with bacteria, the organ- 
isms cover the entire culture plate 
in about 15 hours but when dabs 
of honey were put am the agar plate 
with the bacteria, in a couple of 
days the bacteria were found to have 
spread over the plate except around 
the honey. The experimental honey 
came from different parts of the 
country and was based on different 
flower nectars. In strong doses all 
of the honey stopped all of the bac- 
teria but in smaller doses some of 
the honeys (for example sweet clover 
and alfalfa) worked better than 
others against particular bacteria. 


(from Minnie King from Tucson 
Daily Citizen) 





Honey On Loan Cleaning Up 


An April 19 report, of the Honey 
Price Support agency in U.S.D.A., re- 
ports that honey still on loan as of 
March 31 totaled 694,213 pounds, of 
which over a third had been redeemed 
at the time the report was issued. 
The agency inferred that all honey 
would be redeemed prior to redemp- 
tion date of April 30. 


Accompanying the report was a 
eopy of 1960 CCC Price Support bul- 
letin No. 1 of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation giving details of the 1960 
Honey Price Support Program, pack- 
aging requirements, application regu- 
lations etc. We suggest that anyone 
interested write to the Honey Price 
Support Board of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, U.S.D.A. at 
Washington, D.C. for a copy of this 
support bulletin. 
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Points To Consider In Preparing 
Extracted and Comb Honey for Exhibition 


by C. D. Floyd, Supervisor 


Section Apiary Division 
Dept. of Agriculture, Dairy & Food Division of Plant Industry 
St. Paul Campus—Univ. of Minn., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


When a beekeeper plans to exhibit 
honey, there are a number of funda- 
mental steps he should take so that 
his entries will receive favorable con- 
sideration by the judges. Be sure your 
exhibit qualifies. All honeys have dif- 
ferent characteristics. The important 
characteristics for the showman to 
consider are those listed on the score 
sheet which the judge must keep in 
mind when he is picking a winner. 
In every show there are usually some 
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entries which are quickly culled from 
the competition. This culling may re- 
sult simply because the exhibitor has 
not taken the time to carefully study 
the rules and to use the recommended 
size, shape and design of jar, so as to 
comply with the listing in the class. 
For example, when the premium list 
calls for a 16 ounce jar, it means 
exactly that. Twelve ounce jars and 
other off-sized containers will prob- 
ably be culled from the competition. 





Industry Department Editor 


Robert Banker 
Cannon Falls 
Minnesota 


As this picture shows Bob is either 
brave or boastful. He says “Note, no 
veil. Yard is all Starline Hybrids.” 
Anyway he is checking supers of comb 
honey for finish. He is not only a large 
commercial producer but also a packer 
and distributor, He was formerly 
Secretary of the American Beekeeping 
Federation. 


When the definition calls for clear 
extracted honey, the judge may feel 
inclined to remove all samples which 
show any granulation even though the 
crystals are very small. Another 
major reason for having samples re- 
moved from competition is sticky jars. 
This may result from leaky covers on 
jars. A similar situation can result 
if the jars have been filled too full 
and have leaked because of heat ex- 
pansion, having forced some of the 
honey out of the jar. If your exhibit 
gets by the above consideration, it is 
likely to receive more thorough con- 
sideration. 


Extracted Honey—In showing ex- 
tracted honey, flavor is a major con- 
sideration. All samples are usually 
carefully screened for desirable fla- 
vors. I think on this point there is a 
wider difference between judges than 
on other points of quality. This is 
natural because no two people may 
enjoy identical flavors. However, your 
chances are just as good as those 
of any other exhibitors, providing the 
flavor is reasonably delicate and 
seems clearly distinctive in character. 

Density is an important quality con- 
sideration. Heavy honey is usually 
very pleasing to the judge. The time 
tested plan of leaving a small air 
space in the jar so that the bubble 
will be small and move slowly is al- 
most worn out, as most judges today 
are equipped with proper instruments 
to make specific gravity tests. Some 
judges make an effort to equalize the 
bubbles by bailing out test jars that 

(Please turn the page) 
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are over-filled. The judge appreciates 
the showman that leaves a moderate 
bubble space and has his jars capped 
reasonably firm so that no leak oc- 
curs and yet, so that the cap may be 
removed without a special loosening 
device. 


The clarity quality in honey is at- 
tained by a technique which is de- 
veloped by experience. Every effort 
must be made from the beginning of 
extracting until the final bottle is 
closed to prevent the incorporation 
of air into the honey. Tiny air bubbles 
(froth) will cut your score down 
rather severely. With the exception 
of dust particles, air probably ac- 
counts for more murkiness in honey 
than any other one item. Clarity can 
be obtained in two or three ways by 
selecting the whitest combs for ex- 
tracting when you are preparing ex- 
hibition honey. Plan to have at least 
three times the volume of the honey 
needed for your final sample. This 
will allow for proper settling and 
give you an opportunity of getting 
all of the air out of your sample be- 
fore it is finally bottled for the show. 
One speck in the judge’s sample may 
eliminate your entry. Good showmen 
usually prepare five or six lots of 
honey in order to have a choice of 
samples before selecting the entry for 
the show. 


Glassware—Although it is not com- 
mon practice to wash and dry jars 
for commercial bottling, it is wise to 
give your jars careful preparation 
before making up exhibition lots. In 
purchasing glass for exhibition 
purposes, insist on getting freshly 
manufactured jars. Glassware that 
is aged will be murky, and it will be 
almost impossible to get them clean 
and shiny. Eliminate any jars with 
flaws in the glass. Choose only those 
that you consider to be perfect. Wash 
them in mild detergent using a clean 
cloth or brush to loosen any dust 
particles from the jars. Rinse care- 
fully in a hot rinse water and drain 
until dry. The edges of the bottles 
should be wiped with a cotton lint- 
free cloth to insure a complete free- 
dom from drip. Check your jars for 
incomplete rinsing before filling. If 
your wash water has had too much 
detergent in it so the rinsing is in- 
effective, smears of detergent will 
be detectable on the sides of the jars. 
These jars should be either eliminated 
or completely rinsed once more, mak- 
ing certain that the smears are com- 
pletely dislodged from the glass by 
rubbing with a rinse cloth. Care 
should be taken at all times in han- 
dling the jars in filling so as to grip 
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them by the bead on the neck of the 
jar where finger prints are not dis- 
cernible. Clean cotton gloves will be 
found useful in preventing finger 
prints. After they have been proper- 
ly filled and the caps placed on the 
jars, they should be allowed to settle 
for 36 to 48 hours to be sure there 
are no particles on the surface of the 
honey or in the content of the honey. 
These can be seen usually with the 
naked eye. If granulation particles 
can be seen, some showmen place the 
honey in bright sunlight and allow 
the temperature to reach 90° or 100° 
F. which helps clear the granules. 
The use of artificial heat if well con- 
trolled may be very beneficial in pre- 
paring a good sample. Recommenda- 
tions as to the temperatures to use 
vary so greatly, it would be inadvis- 
able to suggest figures. Honey that 
is heated over 150° may darken some 
samples and others may not be 
changed. In packing and grading 
honey to ship to a show, each jar 
should be individually wrapped in 
soft tissue paper. At the time of 
wrapping, if you have your exhibitor’s 
number, it is well to place a small 
piece of tape with the number on it 
on the bottom of each jar. Your 
name and address of course, cannot 
appear. The wrapped jars should then 
be placed in a corrugated cardboard 
box with division separators between 
each jar. This should be sealed and 
your name and address should appear 
on the outside of the box clearly 
legible. The whole case then should be 
placed in another card board carton 
or wooden crate that allows at least 
1” of space on all sides, top and bot- 
tom. The space should be filled with 
suitable packing material, such as 
excelsior or crumpled heavy Kraft 
paper to protect your inner carton 
when the shipment is sent by public 
transportation. It should then be care- 
fully sealed and tied with heavy cord 
and properly labeled, “top side.” It 
should be clearly marked even though 
you feel confident the transportation 
company may ignore your markings. 
If you are making your own delivery 
to a show or exhibition, use as much 
precaution as possible to avoid tipping 
the jars upside down. Each time the 
jar is tipped up and back, there is 
apt to create an air bubble in the 
honey. 


Comb Honey—Comb honey for show 
purposes is no doubt a more difficult 
item for most people to prepare for 
the prize winning competition. Every 
effort in production from the folding 


of the section until it reaches the 
show calls for cleanliness. A show sec- 


tion of honey must be free of all 
stains and finger markings. The 
capping should be complete from top 
to bottom and to the sides. Freedom 
from open cells should be one of your 
more important considerations. The 
judge is going to give favorable con- 
sideration to sections which show no 
dark or wet cappings, and of course, 
“travel stain” on the cappings will cut 
your score, and in some cases, may 
be one of the reasons for elimination 
from competition.The capping of the 
sections is very important, especially 
in stiff competition. Sections which 
are sealed so the cells are rather shal- 
low, thin sections, will have to be al- 
most cell perfect if they are to score 
higher than a well filled and fairly 
well sealed section. White color of 
the capping and comb perfection are 
usually determining factors. Flavor 
is one of the points of judging. How- 
ever in comb honey, it does not com- 
mand the importance that it does in 
liquid honey. Window packages for 
show honey are the safest type of 
wrap. They avoid handling damage 
so that when the judge receives your 
sections for study, they are more apt 
to be in the condition that you pre- 
pared them than those wrapped in 
cellophane wraps. 


Marking—lIt is well to place your 
exhibitor’s number both on the wooden 
section and on the wrapper in an in- 
significant place. Here again your 
name and address cannot appear. 

The preparation of beeswax, cut 
comb honey, chunk honey, and candied 
honey all require special considera- 
tions in preparing for show purposes. 
Many of these things can be learned 
by attending your county, state and 
national fairs. Study the exhibits on 
display. 

The primary object of a honey show 
is to provide a challenge for the bee- 
keeper to produce and pack a superior 
product. The advertising gained both 
by this producer and the industry as 
a whole is immeasurable. Many of 
the beekeepers who have been awarded 
trophies in the National Honey Show 
since its inception a few years ago 
have increased their sales and im- 
proved their position in the industry, 
simply by showing some of the tro- 
phies and getting the newspaper pub- 
licity connected with this endeavor. 
If you become a winner, your impor- 
tant attainment is the technique and 
“know-how” that you develop in pre- 
paring your exhibits. When this is 
carried through to commercial opera- 
tion, you immediately notice an im- 
provement in marketing your prod- 
uct. 
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HONEY INDUSTRY COUNCIL REPORT 


by MILLARD COGGSHALL 


It is with a considerable amount 
of personal pride that I make this 
report to you as the first American 
Beekeeping Federation member to be 
chosen as chairman of the Honey In- 
dustry Council. A look at the names 
of those who have had this job before 
me—Alan Root, Bob Wilson, Roland 
Stone and Ken Bradshaw makes me a 
little scared to be in that big a league. 
However a look at the names of the 
other Council members makes me 
realize I have a chairman’s dream. 
How can anyone go far wrong with 
members like John Root and M. G. 
Dadant of the Bee Industries Ass’n; 
Wendell Shore and Ken Bradshaw of 
the National Honey Packers and 
Dealers Ass’n; Leslie Little of the 
American Bee Breeders; and Lawr- 
ence Budge, Henry Hansen, and 
Charley Miller of the Federation? 
I can assure you that I have already 
handed out good stiff jobs to most 
of these men, and have plans for the 
rest. Vice Chairman Wendell Shore 
and Sec.-Treas. Leslie Little are in 
for an especially busy year. 

The Honey Industry Council now 
has two main jobs. One is to represent 
the entire industry on matters affect- 
ing its welfare or the welfare of any 
one of the four groups listed above 
that support the Council. Previous 


Council chairmen and the four in- 
dustry groups have done much to 
build up the Council’s position as the 
responsible spokesman for the in- 
dustry, particularly with regard to 
our dealings with various government 
agencies. 

The second main job of the Council 
is to operate the Check-Off Plan to 
secure money for honey promotion. 
I plan to devote the major part of 
my Council activity to building up 
sincere honey packer and producer 
participation in this Plan, so that 
we can get started doing some effec- 
tive honey promotion before it’s too 
late. We are going to have an all-out 
campaign to get every honey packer, 
every honey dealer, every honey 
marketing co-op, every producer- 
packer, and every producer using this 
Check-Off Plan this year. The pack- 
age bee and queen producers have ex- 
pressed their desire to participate in 
the Plan on a comparable basis of 
dollar sales volume. A series of letters 
will soon be going to the large scale 
honey packers, whose sincere support 
we must have, urging their use of 
the Check-Off Plan on an automatic 
basis. I will report to you in future 
issues of this magazine as to our 
progress in this and other matters. 





MINNESOTA REGISTRATION LAW 
F. Q. BUNCH 


Secretary, Minnesota Beekeepers Association 


The June issue of American Bee 
Journal carried an item on page 243 
regarding the Minnesota Registration 
Law. In my humble opinion this item 
did not state all of the facts involved 
in this case. The poll referred to 
represents a small portion of the bee- 
keepers of Minnesota and was NOT 
the only poll taken in this matter. 
The Minnesota Beekeepers Associa- 
tion conducted a poll on this same 
matter and obtained an entirely dif- 
ferent result. The Registration Law 
was sponsored and approved by the 
organized beekeepers of Minnesota at 
a meeting in the Curtis Hotel, on 
December 5, 1953 and this meeting 
was called to order by the 1953 presi- 
dent, Mr. Melford Olson. It was at 
this meeting that our present Regis- 
tration Law was discussed, voted up- 
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on, and approved by the Minnesota 
Beekeepers Association. Vote was by 
ballot and approximately 75% of the 
beekeepers voting favored tge present 
5c per colony fee, and sme 20% 
favored a 10c fee. 

Registration fees are being col- 
lected in other states and convictions 
have been common where their legal- 
ity has been challenged. Ohio is a 
recent example. Wisconsin has a tax 
of 25c per colony; South Dakota has 
a stiff personal property tax, plus a 
50c per colony tax on all non-resident 
beekeepers at the time of registration. 
North Dakota imposes a fee of 5c 
to 10c per colony depending upon the 
number of colonies. Comparing our 
5e registration fee with the above 
it would appear that the Registration 
case which has been in our Courts 


for some ten months, and which I feel 
quite sure is not settled, may well 
have a bearing on the future legisla- 
tion in Minnesota. We should keep in 
mind the fact that this type of public- 
ity is read, not only by the beekeep- 
ers, but by the general public as well, 
and when the disparity between the 
funds spent on inspection and market- 
ing service for the beekeeping in- 
dustry and the small amount collected 
by our 5c Registration fee, our in- 
dustry may well be called upon to 
provide a larger share of the cost and 
this develop into a fee that makes our 
present assessment look rather small. 

It is my personal opinion that this 
case is not closed and I intend to pay 
my Registration fee and urge all 
Minnesota beekeepers to do the same. 
I believe it will be much less expense 
to us to comply with the law than to 
defy it. 





Glass Color Standards for 
Extracted Honey 


Previous official color standards for 
extd. honey were defined in the U. 
S. Dept. of Agr. grade standards in 
terms of 6 scale readings on the 
Pfund color grader. To provide a more 
convenient and economical method 
of official classification of color on 
the basis of the U. S. Standards for 
grades of extd. honey, 6 glass stand- 
ards and simple color comparators 
were developed. The glasses were close 
chromaticity matches for caramel- 
glycerol solns. in 31.5-mm. thickness 
and were prepd. to give the required 
scale readings in terms of the pri- 
mary standard wedge of the Pfund 
color grader. Provision is also made 
for comparing turbid honey samples. 
The “standard” caramel-gylearol 
solns. were shown to be spectrophoto- 
metrically similar to samples of clari- 
fied extd. honey and were character- 
ized in terms of several one-dimen- 
sional color scales in use in the sugar 
industry. Complete specifications for 
the glass color standards and the 
caramel-glycerol solns. were pre- 
sented in the CIE coordinate system. 
Color tolerances were established in 
National Bureau of Standards units 
of color difference, and a simple one 
wave length method of testing glasses 
was developed for the production of 
duplicate glasses. 


B.A. Brice; A. Turner, Jr.; and J.W. 
White, Jr. Eastern Regional Re- 
search Lab, Philadelphia. Journal 
of the Association of Agricultural 
Chem.,1956 (From Dr.F.B. Wells). 
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William Whiting Cary 


by Alymer Jones, ABJ Biographer 


William Whiting Cary deserve a 
place among the illustrious beekeep- 
ing Industry Makers because of his 
work in propagating the Italian bee 
from the first successful importation 
of that race into America. 

W. W. Cary, as he was known in 
the trade, was born in Colrain, Mass., 
a town near Greenfield, Mass., in 
February 1815. He was the fourth 
of eight children, and was a descend- 
ant of one of the Plymouth Pilgrims. 
His predecessors moved to Colrain 
during the Revolution. Colrain is now 
one of the lesser known western hill 
towns of Massachusetts, but at that 
time was the largest in population of 
any town in Franklin County. Crip- 
pled early in life, Cary took up bee- 
keeping at the age of eighteen, and 
thus became one more of beedom’s 
encouraging examples to the handi- 
capped. His school—which he could 
not attend regularly—was the first 
school to fly the American flag. In 
1838 he married, soon buying an in- 
terest in three or four wood-working 
shops. Later he gave up all but the 
one which became his manufactory for 
bee supplies. Life was hard for Cary: 
two children died followed by the 
death of his wife in 1842. He later 
remarried. 

As time went on, Cary became a 
close student of bee behavior, and 
now the plot thickens. Colrain being 
near Greenfield, it was inevitable that 
he should meet Langstroth—or vice 
versa. His great intimacy with 
Langstroth did not develop, however, 
until after Langstroth’s return to 
Greenfield from Philadephia to write 
the “Hive and Honey Bee,” being of 
course, after discovery of the bee 
space. In the third edition of “Hive 
and Honey Bee,” (and probably in 
other editions) Langstroth refers to 
Cary no less than four times, quoting 
his methods and clearly indicating 
that he, Langstroth, regarded Cary 
as an authority of great stature. It 
is known that the great beekeeper and 
minister supplied the pulpit of a 
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church in Colrain and vacationed in 
that town. It is not strange then, that 
Cary was among the first to adopt 
the Langstroth hive. 

At about this time great interest 
was being manifested in the Italian 
bee, which race, however, had not 
been seen in this country. Putting 
together data contained in Pellett’s 
“History of American Beekeeping,” 
Naile’s “Life of Langstroth,” Lang- 
stroth’s own writings, and certain 
detailed information from the Cary 
family, the story of its advent here 
goes about like this: In 1855 Wagner 
and Jessup tried to import Italian 
queens but failed. In 1858, Wagner, 
Langstroth, and Colvin tried again 
without success. In 1859 one Mahan 
tried and succeeded but the queens 
are believed to have died later with- 
out progeny. In April 1860 an im- 
portation arranged by a botanist, 
Parsons, acting for the government, 
was successful to the extent of one 
queen—followed shortly by 2 live 
queens out of many. Langstroth 
rushed to Flushing, Long Island, to 
save these three queens and succeeded. 
After a precarious start, Langstroth 
had Parsons put Cary on the job., 
and Cary carried the project of breed- 
ing Italians through to a successful 
conclusion. 

Up to this point, the difficulty in 
importing bees had been ignorance 
of the principles of packing the 
fragile insects and feeding them prop- 
erly en route. Cary, with no prec- 
edent and but little other help than 
his own common sense, shipped 111 
queens via the Isthmus of Panama 
to California. After a long and dan- 
gerous trip, 108 arrived alive and in 
good shape. For any age this is an 
achievement—in those days it was 
tremendous. For this alone, Cary 
deserves a niche in beedom’s hall of 
fame. 

Returning to Colrain, Cary con- 
tinued with his chosen vocation. By 
late 1860, 300 of his colonies had been 
Italianized. By 1867, W. W. Cary 
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was among the first to advertise 
Italian queens for sale in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. It is too bad we 
don’t have some record of the exact 
methods used by him in rearing 
queens. It would be interesting to 
know, for instance, how Cary con- 
trolled the drone parentage in a 
country that lacked a quantity of 
Italian drones. 

Time marched on and Cary’s busi- 
ness, like so many beekeeping enter- 
prises, became a family affair. W. W. 
Cary’s son, W. W. Cary Jr., early be- 
came proficient in the art. The boy 
would take charge for long periods at 
the age of twelve. Father and son built 
up the largest bee supply business in 
New England, having 500 customers. 
They made and offered for sale the 
Cary hive, a shorter and deeper hive 
than the Langstroth. They developed 
an immense cider business reaching a 
volume of 600,000 gallons by 1914. 
Subsequent generations eventually 
abandoned the bee business for the 
cider business. Before this, though, 
a firm name had been adopted: W. W. 
Cary and Son. It gave as its address, 
Lyonsville, Mass., but Lyonsville is 
merely a village in the township of 
Colrain. Freight was by electric car. 
Strangely enough, the “son” of the 
firm was actually the grandson of 
W. W. Cary Sr. while the “W. W.” 
was the junior of that name. Grand- 
son Herbert Francis Cary also was 
able to take charge of the apiary at 
an early age—fourteen. 

To briefly conclude the history of 
the Cary family and enterprise, Her- 
bert had a sister Ethel—now living— 
whose husband, Earl Nichols took 
over the bee business while Herbert 
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continued the cider business. Only in 
1958, the few remaining colonies were 
sold by Earl’s and Ethel’s son Ray- 
mond Nichols. Mrs. Nichols well re- 
members as a girl helping W. W. 
Cary Jr. her father, in the bee yard. 
Grandson Herbert Cary in turn had 
a son Harold, now Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Massa- 


chusetts, Amherst, Mass., who on 
July 18, 1948 presented an ad- 
dress at the Langstroth Memorial 
Services in Greenfield, Mass., on the 
history of W. W. Cary and his con- 
nection with L. L. Langstroth. It is 
due to the courtesy of this gentleman 
that much of the information herein 
is made available. 


W. W. Cary died in 1884. His house 
and shop still stand—his memory 
lives. If ever a memorial is erected 
to his memory as it was in Lang- 
stroth’s, a fitting citation would be: 

Beekeeper, Queenbreeder, Manu- 

facturer 

Generous, Hospitable, Successful 

Bee Industry Maker 





She 


Secretary Joseph O. Moffett 
115 So. College Ave., Fort Collins, Colorado 
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Why a national association. Bee- 
keepers sometimes ask why we have 
a national association. Some of the 
reasons are explained below. 

Represent beekeeping to Congress 
and govermental agencies. Your Fed- 
eration represents you on legislative 
matters. It also is your spokesman to 
the various government agencies per- 
taining to regulations, research, price 
support, and freight rates. 

National convention. The Federa- 
tion sponsors an annual convention. 
This brings the various segments of 
the industry together to discuss prob- 
lems. New ideas and the latest re- 
search findings are presented. Such 
a convention is essential to the con- 
tinued advancement of the bee in- 
dustry. 

Many other varied activities spon- 
sored. The honey queen program, 
started in 1959, has gained much pub- 
licity for honey. The booth at the 
American Home Economists Conven- 
tion presents honey to the profession 
which has the greatest influence of 
any group on America’s eating habits. 

The National Honey Show displays 


honey to hundreds of thousands of 
fair-goers. 

The Newsletter helps keep you in- 
formed of your Federation activities 
and tries to bring you helpful tips on 
beekeeping. 

Group life insurance has been made 
available to our members. It is hoped 
that other forms of insurance will be 
available on a group basis in the 
near future. 

Insurance policies will be delivered 
in near future. We have had several 
inquiries concerning the group life 
insurance policies. They should be 
sent to you in the near future. In 
the meantime, if you have paid your 
premium you are covered. Receipts of 
premium payment will be sent to 
policyholder if it is requested. 

In the near future, we hope to an- 
nounce the conditions under which 
insurance will be available to bee- 
keepers who did not sign before May 
3 

The growing Federation needs your 
support. We need additional financial 
support to continue to serve you. 
There has been a good increase in 


membership and dues over last year. 
Yet we still have not made up for 
the ground lost when some big con- 
tributors discontinued their support. 

Join your fellow beekeepers in the 
Federation and help advance the bee 
industry. Minimum dues are $3.00 
with a suggested rate of 4c a colony 
for beekeepers having over 75 colo- 
nies. 





Competition For The Honey Market 

Foreign publications are bemoaning 
the influx of honey into their Euro- 
pean markets at prices which are far 
below their present market for native 
honey of their own particular coun- 
tries, and are clamoring that duties 
be revised to cope with the situation 
and save beekeeping in those coun- 
tries. Most of the complaint seems to 
come from imports of Mexican and 
Argentine honey. 

On the other hand, writers in the 
Australian bee papers report that re- 
turns from honey exported to Europe 
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bring such low returns as to leave 
only a loss for Australian beekeepers. 
It is being urged to stand behind the 
Australian Executive Honey Council 
and urged that the home markets be 
exploited to the fullest extent. 





Graze Of Germany 

Announcement comes from Ger- 
many of the death of Chr. Graze of 
Endersbach. Mr. Graze was one of 
the oldest firms in bee supplies in 
the German State. His sons and 
daughters will carry on. Mr. Graze 
was 85. 


City Laws 

According to Milford Noon of No- 
gales, a member of the Southern Ari- 
zona Association, bees are feeling the 
sting of Tucson city laws and Pima 
County zoning requirements. In Phoe- 
nix and Los Angeles there is no re- 
striction but Tucson laws require 
colonies to be spaced at certain dis- 
tances, facing in a certain direction 
and suggest a certain number of bees 
to each hive. Why, it’s almost easier 
to keep a cow there, says Noon. 
Ernest W. Fair 
Boulder, Colo. 
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Editor - W. W. Clarke, Jr. 
204 Agricultural Education Building 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Penn. 





®Question from— 
Cc. H. Crews 
Anderson, South Carolina 

Will you please answer a question 
for a very confused beginner bee- 
keeper. 

I installed a 3 lb. package last 
spring with a hybrid queen, using the 
double frame brood chamber. 

These bees increased in tremendous 
quantity and by early fall the hive 
was boiling over with bees. 

When the state inspector checked 
them for me in the early fall he sug- 
gested we divide the colony as there 
were plenty of bees, brood and stores 
for two colonies. 

We divided the colony, being sure 
we left the old queen in the old hive 
and giving the new hive a fresh young 
queen and plenty of brood, pollen and 
stores. After 5 or 6 days, I checked 
this new hive and found queen cells 
and no queen. We used the standard 


procedure for introducing the queen, 


letting the bees release her. I de- 
stroyed the queen cells and introduced 
another queen the same way and 
they also killed this queen and had 
started more queen cells. I tried to 
introduce four queens and finally 
gave up and let them raise a queen. 
The virgin queen mated and began 
laying soon after emerging and is ap- 
parently doing a fine job. 

There was a mild honeyflow from 
aster and goldenrod at the time we 
divided the colony. 

What I want to know is why these 
bees refused to accept a queen and 
whether the fact that the bees were 
raised from a hybrid queen had any- 
thing to do with it? 

I would like to 
colony this spring, 
tackle it after my 
the colony last fall. 


Answer: 


requeen my old 
but hesitate to 
experience with 


I suppose your state inspector 
conditions in South Carolina 
and as a result suggested such a di- 
vision, but we find in Pennsylvania 
that the only practical time to divide 
a colony is in the early spring if we 
expect to produce honey and have the 
bees winter well. 


knows 


No one knows why a colony will 


sometimes refuse to accept a queen. 


I suppose that the queen substance 
theory is a good way to explain it. 
I know very little about this theory 
but it makes interesting reading. I 
am sure the fact that the bees were 
raised from a hybrid queen had noth- 
ing to do with the poor acceptance. 

It is my opinion that the easiest 
and safest way to introduce a queen 
is in a nuc or small hive either alone 
or over a double screen above a colony 
of bees. If the queen is introduced 
above a double screen over the colony, 
it is necessary only to remove the 
screen to get the queen into the 
colony. 

I certainly would requeen next year. 
We prefer fall requeening, but the 
best rule is to requeen when you find 
a poor queen. 


®Question from— 
Robert Sheffield 
Binghamton, New York 

Examining my colonies yesterday 
(April 3) I found one dead with much 
soiling of the upper frames and combs 
indicating dysentery, Nosema, or 
some such condition. 

This is my first experience with 
winter kill since I began keeping 
bees less than a year ago. What 
should I do with the soiled equip- 
ment? Will it infect healthy colonies 
if used in them? 

There are at least forty pounds of 
good capped honey still in the hive. 
If I extracted this would it be con- 
sidered fit for table use? What about 
uncapped honey? 

There is a great deal of sawdust- 
like material on the bottom 
with the dead bees. What is it? 

How can I treat my overwintered 
colonies with Fumidil when they still 
have plenty of honey in combs and 
need no syrup? 

Answer: 

The best thing to do with soiled bee 
equipment is to clean it up as well as 
you can and then place it on a strong 
colony to finish the job. It should do 
no harm. 

Both the uncapped and the capped 
honey should be fit for table use, 
although the uncapped may be higher 
in moisture which will increase its 


board 








chances for fermentation. I think the 
best use for both would be to start a 
new colony and use this honey as your 
source of food. 

The sawdust and like material on 
the bottom board is probably a com- 
bination of crystallized honey and 
cappings which were removed from 
the sealed honey by the bees. 

We have not found “Fumidil” very 
practical in this area for over-win- 
tered colonies. Package bee producers 
and queen breeders seem to find it 
does a good job. The directions for 
its use come with the container. 


®Question from— 
Dr. Jose M. Alea 
Gibara, Cuba 

I raise cut comb honey in shallow 
frames, and, since I am a beginner, 
I would appreciate it if you would 
answer the following questions about 
cutting, draining and packing the 
comb honey pieces. 

Question No. 1.—What instrument 
can cut all at once the comb of the 
shallow frame into 24 portions (one 
inch by two and half inch pieces)? 

Question No. 2.—I read: “The 
pieces of cut are drained on 
screened trays in a warm room for 
24 hours, or they are placed in small 
screen baskets and drained by cen- 
trifugal ‘force in an extractor.” Will 
you please explain the more rapid 
plan, using screened trays, to drain 
the honey which runs off from the 
cut portions, and how to use an ex- 
tractor, what form the small 
screen baskets, etc. 


comb 


have 
Question No. 3.—I expect to pack 
the little pieces of comb in cellophane 


bags. Can you inform me: about a 
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spring device which holds the 
open to put 
honey? 
Answer: 

You are away ahead of me on 
cut comb honey production, at least 
in the equipment you would like to 
use. 


bag 
in the piece of comb 


1. I know of no piece of equipment 
which will cut out the 24 portions 
from a frame at one time. I suppose 
this could be done if a frame were 
made with wires crossing at the de- 
sired spacing; it may be possible to 
heat this electrically to speed the job. 

2. Generally the pieces of cut comb 
are allowed to drain on trays made of 
screen wire; this seems to be the 
most practical. An extractor may be 
used. It could not be a radial extrac- 
tor, but rather one which has baskets. 
I should think this must be done with 
great care and probably more labor. 

3. Here again a device for holding 
open the cellophane bags would prob- 
ably have to be home-made to fit the 
job, especially if only a small amount 
is being packed. I cannot find any in- 
formation on such a device. Possibly 
some reader can help us with your 
problem. 


s 
®Question from— 
Perry Tourjee 
San Angelo, California 

I am a rank beginner and side- 
liner. An article in the American Bee 
Journal mentioned cooperative honey 
marketing organizations, and I won- 
der how I could get the names and 
addresses of such organizations in 
California. 

Answer: 

I would suggest that you contact 
Dr. J. E. Eckert, Extension Apiarist, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
California, Davis, California. 

I am sure he can tell you how to 
get in touch with a honey marketing 
cooperative in your area. 


® 
®Question from— 
Delbert Franz 
Walton, Kansas 

I have read your Beginner section 
in the Journal with interest. Here 
are a few questions: 

1. What spacing could be used in 
the extracting Are eight 
frames to a ten frame super too 
widely spaced? 

2. Is reversing the two story brood 
chamber every two weeks of any help 
in increasing honey production? 

This is my fourth year in beekeep- 
ing and there are still a lot of things 
to learn before I could call myself 
experienced. 


super? 
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Answer: 

In our area we usually use 9 frames 
in a 10 frame extracting super. We 
get more uniform comb than if we 
use 8 frames. We do not like to use 
t0 frames since the combs will be thin 
and more difficult to uncap. If your 
honeyflow is fairly heavy and steady, 
8 frames may be satisfactory. I would 
try both and then use the one that 
suits your needs. There is likely to 
be more brace comb when you use 
fewer frames. 

I think reversing the hive bodies 
two or three times in early April 
when the weather is fairly warm 
has some merit. The main reason for 
reversing them is to keep the queen 
using all the combs rather than just 
those in the top hive body. 


®Question from— 
Fred R. Chapman 
Princess Anne, Virginia 

I have several colonies of bees and 
would like to increase the number of 
colonies as economically as possible 
with a minimum loss of honey produc- 
tion. 

I plan to divide my existing colonies 
by removing a comb of brood contain- 
ing at least one ripe queen cell and 
placing the comb into a new hive 
with three or four additional combs 
of brood taken at random from 
several other colonies. Of course, the 
division would have to be made when 
a queen cell is available, probably in 
early spring. 

1. Is this method of division con- 
sidered satisfactory? 

2. Would the bees in the new hive 
readily unite with each other, raise 
and accept the virgin queen? 

3. In order to quickly build up the 
population of bees in the new hive, 
would it be advisable to place it at 
an old location of a strong hive, mov- 
ing the original hive to a new loca- 
tion? 

4. Would this method of division 
be equally satisfactory when a queen 
cell is not available, but utilizing in- 
stead, eggs or newly hatched larva 
from which a queen would be raised? 
If so, when would be the best time of 
the year to accomplish such divisions? 
Answer: 

I think your method of 
would be satisfactory. 

The bees will usually unite very 
nicely and I can see no reason why 
they would not accept the new queen. 


division 


You can also build up the popula- 
tion of field bees in the division by 
exchanging locations with a 
strong colony. 


good 


It would not be as satisfactory to 
use eggs rather than a queen cell, 
but no system will work as well as 
using a new mated queen. 

I think that you will build better 
colonies more quickly and in the long 
run more economically by using only 
mated queens when making divisions. 
Too much time is wasted in waiting 
for the queen to emerge and then be- 
ginning to lay when a queen cell or 
eggs alone are used in the division. 

We make our divisions at about the 
time of fruit bloom which is early 
May. The colony then has 4-5 weeks 
to build up before the main honeyflow. 
A little earlier might be better. I 
suspect it could be done when locust 
or even maple bloom if it is a crop 
of honey you want. This, of course, 
is dependent upon the weather and 
the strength of the division. 


®Question from— 
Frank A. Bernier 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

I have been reading ABJ since be- 
fore my subscription began and I 
want to say it is wonderful. I cannot 
thank you enough for so fine a publi- 
cation. I read it from cover to cover, 
including the advertisements. 

Being a new comer to beekeeping 
I have dozens of questions. One of the 
main ones however is this. What is 
the benefit or the hindrance of two 
openings in a hive? What if one is on 
a different side? 

Answer: 

I imagine that you are referring 
to an upper entrance. We recommend 
such an entrance in Pennsylvania and 
I suspect it should work well in Michi- 
gan. 

The entrance should be in the front 
of the hive, either in the second story 
or under the lid. I personally use a 
53” auger hole drilled just to one 
side of the hand hold. 

The upper entrance serves several 
purposes: 

1. It is an emergency flight hole 
the bottom entrance should 
become clogged with dead bees or ice. 

2. It helps eliminate excess 
ture from the hive. Many experts 
claim moisture as one of the biggest 
problems in wintering. 

3. It seems to me that bees fly at a 
slightly lower temperature from the 
upper entrance. This helps with clean- 
ing flights in early spring. 

I think it is advisable to close this 
upper entrance in the spring before 
the honeyflow begins, probably in 
late April. It may be closed with a 
cork or stuffed with a piece of cloth. 


in case 


mois- 
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Kenneth Farmer, Flint, Michigan, furnished this picture of the National Honey Show, in 
connection with the Michigan State Fair, in Sept., 1959. Kay Seidelman of lonia, Mich., was 
the American Honey Queen. Walter E. Becker, 10426 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 4, is superintendent 


of the apiary division of the State Fair and also of the National Honey Show. 


The 1960 


Show will again be held at the Michigan Fair. Write to Walter Becker for entry applications. 


National Honey Show 
at Michigan State Fair, September 2-11 


National Honey Show 
at Michigan State Fair 
September 2-11 


For the second consecutive year the 
American Beekeeping Federation has 
chosen the Michigan State Fair to 
host the annual National Honey Show. 

The 1960 competition will be held 
in Detroit, Michigan, September 2 
through 11, at the State Fair. 

Walter E. Becker, Detroit, treas- 
urer of the Wayne County Beekeep- 
ing Association and superintendent 
of the Michigan State Fair Apairy 
Department, has again been chosen 
chairman of the National Show. As- 
sisting him will be John Herr of 
Detroit, and Becker’s assistant super- 
intendent at the Michigan State Fair. 

Michigan exhibitors won seven of 
the 10 trophies awarded at the 
seventh American Honey Show at the 
1959 Michigan State Fair. But, the 
sweepstakes trophy for the most out- 
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standing entry was awarded to Eu- 
gene Killion of Paris, Illinois, for 
his comb honey exhibit. The com- 
petition included 130 entries from 12 
states. 

Michigan winners were: Walter 
Beerbaum of Taylor, for the best 
white clover extracted and the best 
granulated honey; A. W. Gubert, 
Inkster, white extracted, golden ex- 
tracted honey and beeswax; Henry 
Saeger, holly, amber extracted honey; 
and Mrs. George Seidelman, Ionia, 
best honey used in making of candy 
and cookies. 

Those from other states who won 
awards were: Helen’s Apiaries, 
Welch, Minn., best dark extracted 
honey; Eugene Killion, Paris, Illinois, 
best comb honey; and Smitty’s 
Apiary, Deland, Illinois, best chunk 
honey. 

Dick Frederick 
Free Press Bld. 
Detroit 


Virginia State Picnic 
Lynchburg, July 23rd 
The Virginia State Beekeepers 
Summer Picnic will be held in Lynch- 
burg at The Miller Park. This will be 
a basket picnic. All beekeepers are 
asked to come and hear some good 
speaking on the care of bees, the 
packing and sale of honey. Bring 
your best pack of honey, for there 
will be prizes given for the best pack. 
Time Saturday, July 23, 10:00 A.M. 
to 3:00 P.M. 
Henry W. Weatherford, Sec. 





Iowa Beekeepers Summer Meeting 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Wally’s Bee Enterprise—Host 
Saturday, July 9 
9:30—Registration at Wally’s Bee 

Enterprise, 1909 East Fourth 

Street, Sioux City, Iowa. Coffee and 

doughtnuts. 
10:30—“Royal Jelly Research” by 

Kenneth Shearon, Jefferson, South 

Dakota. This exhibit has won sev- 

eral first place honors at various 

college science fairs. 
11:00—Demonstration of equipment. 
12:00—Pot-luck dinner at Riverside 

Park, Highway 77, Sioux City, 

Iowa. Coffee and iced tea fur- 

nished. 

1:30—“Control of Sweet Clover 

Weevil” by Dr. Robert Walstrom, 

Brookings State College, Brookings, 

South Dakota. 

2:00—“Honey Marketing” by Mr. 

Larry Schuetz, Sioux Honey Asso- 

ciation. 
2:30—Subject to be announced—Mr. 

F. B. Paddock. 

Plan now to attend this meeting and 
bring another beekeeper with you. 
An invitation has been extended to 
the Nebraska and South Dakota bee- 
keepers to attend this summer meet- 
ing. 





Massachusetts Middlesex County 
July 20 
Lexington Road, Concord 

Our outdoor meetings continue at 
the home and apiary of Mr. Alfred 
Baptiste, Lexington Road, Concord, 
at 2:00 P.M. At this time Mr. Bap- 
tiste’s apiary will be inspected and 
the development of the club hive 
watched. Beginners are especially in- 
vited, as Mr. Baptiste has a large 
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apiary, offering opportunities for 
many questions. After the business 
meeting, members and friends will 
enjoy their picnic suppers with cof- 
fee and ice cream furnished by the 
Club. 

Betty Carlson 

Corres. Sec. 





Empire State Honey Producers 
Hunter, New York, August 20th 
The Annual summer meeting of 
the Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Association will be held at the home 
of Paul Traphagen, Hunter, 
York, Saturday, August 20th. 

Principal speaker will be Dr. D. C. 
Jarvis, of Barre, Vermont, author of 
“Vermont Folk Medicine.” 

Luncheon will be served at a nomi- 
nal cost. 

All beekeepers and their families 
are invited to attend. 
Mary Carey Trippe 
Secretary 


New 





Ohio State and Columbiana County 
Salem, July 30-31 

The Ohio State Association. Host— 
Columbiana County Assn. C.1.0. Hall 
Prospect St., Salem, Ohio. (Off Route 
9, Columbiana County Beekeepers’ 
Assn. will put up signs to direct 
people to Hall). 

Theme—Color In 

Daylight 

Saving Time. 
Saturday, July 30th, 1960 

9:00 A.M.—Registration. 

10:00 A.M.—Meeting Called to Order. 

Welcome — Richard Howenstine, 
President Columbiana County 
Beekeepers’ Assn. 

Response — Don Cooke, President 
Ohio State Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Demonstration — by youth group. 

Russell Lamoncha, Charles Reese 
and Clarence Seachrist. 
12:00 Noon—Lunch. 

Drawing of door prizes. 

1:30 P.M. — Production of Comb 

Honey—George Rehman. 

Color as it Relates to Beekeeping— 
Panel, Moderator, John Root, As- 
sociate Editor, Gleanings in Bee 
Culture. 

Marketing—Austin Ezzell, Exten- 
sion Specialist Food Merchandis- 
ing, 0.S.U. 

Selecting Apiary Sites—Dr. Wins- 
ton Dunham, O.S.U. 

5:00 P.M.—Adjourn. 

6:30 P.M.—Banquet—C.I1.0. Hall — 

(Served by Perry Grange). 

M. C.—Max Gard, Columbiana 
County Commissioner. 

Welcome—The Honorable Dean 
Cramer, Mayor of Salem, O. 


Beekeeping. 


July, 1960 


Speaker—Eldon R. Groves, Editor 
of Farm and Dairy. 

Entertainment by Columbiana 
County Beekeepers’ Assn. 

Drawing of door prizes. 

Sunday, July 81st, 1960 
A.M.—Church of own choice. 

1:00 P.M. — Colorful Pictures — 

Charles Reese. 

Honey Processing for Small Bee- 
keepers—Dr. Edwin J. Anderson, 
Penn State University. 

Colorful Characters in Beekeeping 
—Jack Deyell. 

To be Announced. 

4:00 P.M.—Final Drawing of Door 

Prizes. 





Midwestern 
Gladstone, Mo., July 10th 

The Midwestern Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting at 
the home of Mr. & Mrs. C. L. Barret, 
2:30 P.M. Saturday, July 10, 1960. 
The address is 200 E. 73rd St. N. 
Take Hi-Way north from North 
Kansas City, Mo. to Gladstone, Mo. 

The subject will be Extracting and 
Marketing. 

Refreshments 
Please attend. 
James A. Worrel 
Secretary 


will be served. 





Southeast Kansas Picnic 
Farlington, Kansas, July 17 
The Southeast Kansas Association’s 
annual picnic will be at Kansas State 
Park and Lake at Farlington, Sunday, 
July 17th at noon with a basket lunch 
followed by a short program. 
R. S. Snare 





Massachusetts Summer Meeting 
Waltham, August 6th 

The Annual Summer Beekeepers 
Meeting sponsored by the Department 
of Entomology and Plant Pathology 
of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts and by the 
Massachusetts Federation of Bee- 
keepers’ Associations will be held Au- 
gust 6, at the Field Station in Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. 

Although all details of the meet- 
ing have not been worked out, an 
interesting and informative program 
will be presented. All beekeepers are 
urged to attend. The program will 
start at 10 A.M. and continue until 
4 P.M. Facilities will be present for 
those desiring to bring their lunches. 





Tennessee Summer Meetings 
There willl be three regional meet- 
ings held in Tennessee this summer, 
beginning Friday, August 5 at Foun- 
tain City, a suburb of Knoxville in 
East Tennessee. 


Following on August 6 is the Mid- 
dle Tennessee meeting at the Agricul- 
ture Center at Brentwood, near Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

On August 7, West Tennessee meet- 
ing will be at the Shelby County Penal 
Farm off Highway 70, near Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Speakers for the programs have 
not been confirmed but there will be 
much of interest to beekeepers at- 
tending the meetings. Each one will 
be an all-day affair with “dinner-on- 
the grounds.” 

L. H. Little. 





Washington State Picnic 
Lake Tipso, August 6th 
The Washington State Association 
summer picnic will be at Lake Tipso 
on Saturday, August 6th. 
Mrs. E. B. Purchase 
Secretary 





Connecticut Association 
Essex, July 30th 

The Connecticut Association will 
hold its summer meeting on July 30th 
beginning at 10 a.m. at the home of 
Frank Boyle, River Road, Essex. 
Lunch is to be picnic basket style. The 
program will consist of reports of 
the Eastern Apicultural Society meet- 
ing at Rutgers University. There will 
also be several fun contests. Beekeep- 
ers and their friends will be welcome. 
Be sure to bring your smoker be- 
cause you may need it. 
Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr. 
Publicity Chairman 





Northeastern Kansas 
Perry, July 3rd 

The Northeastern Kansas Associa- 
tion will meet Sunday, July 3rd, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Wright, Perry, Kansas. A dinner, free 
to all who attend, will be served at 
1 p.m., before the regular order of the 
meeting which begins at 2:30 p.m. 
To reach the Wright home turn south 
from Highway 24 in Perry, just west 
of the elevator, to the first house south 
of the tracks. Anyone interested in 
bees and bee culture is welcome. 
R. F. Furguson 
Editor 





Next International Congress 
In Madrid 

According to the “Bee World” the 
next International Congress for bee- 
keepers will be in Madrid, Spain, Oct. 
3 to 7, 1961. A. G. de Vinusa of Los 


Navalucillos, Toledo, Spain is in 
charge of the arrangements for the 
meeting. 
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New Superior Plant at Fresno 


Superior Honey Company an- 
nounces the opening of its newest 
plant in Fresno, Calif. 

As of June 1st Superior Honey Co. 
has opened another plant in an effort 
to better serve the beekeepers of the 
West. The newest facility is located 
at 1910 So. Third in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia—in quarters formerly occupied, 
for the past many years, by the Miner 
Honey Co. 

In addition to carrying a full line 


of beekeepers’ supplies including con- 
tainers, Superior Honey Co. expects 
to set up a packing operation, thereby 
providing a more accessible outlet 
for honey to the many beekeepers in 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento val- 
leys—and especially to those who have 
been accustomed to marketing their 
crop through Mr. A. R. Miner. Bees- 
wax will also be purchased. 


Mr. A. R. Miner will be working 
with Superior Honey Co. and will wel- 
come the opportunity to again visit 


with his many friends. 


Superior Honey Co. has also re- 
cently obtained the services of Mr. 
George Eilers, who was the former 
owner and operator of Lush’s 
Luscious Honey in Orange, California. 
Mr. Eilers is now Plant Superinten- 
dent in Superior Honey Company’s 
South Gate, Calif. location, assisting 
Mr. Ralph Stone who has taken over 
general plant responsibilities for 
Superior in their California and 
Arizona operations. 








QUEENS air mail postpaid 
1 queen $ .65 
2 queens _ 1.00 
100 queens 45.00 
Phone Up 2-6634 
GULF COAST BEE Co. 


Schriever Louisiana 





QUEENS 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
Nice large queens 75c each 
Send your order for 1 or 1000 
MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie Louisana 





Italian Package 


Bees and Queens 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
RIO OSO, CALIF. 

Ph.: Wheatland, Calif.— 
NEptune 3-2392 














Starline Queens 
and Package Bees 


Cc. G. WENNER 
Rt. 1, 





Box 318 — Glenn, Calif. 


ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? 

We render old combs, cappings, and 
slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam 
wax presses get every available ounce 
of wax out of this material. Send for 
terms. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 





Hamilton, Il. 





Hollopeter’s Italian Queens 
Result of Fifty Bn breeding Northern 
stock in the orth, and are Hardy, 
Healthy, Hustlers. June to November. No 


ackage bees, queens only. 
{-10; $1.25; 11-25, $1.15; 
26-50, $1.00; 51 and wu 








WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
ROCKTON PA. 











on 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





Experienced Handling 


ALL TYPES OF RENDERING 


Rendering Plants at: 


ROGERS, TEXAS 
ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA WAYCROSS, GEORGIA 








"GLASS WARE” 


Have good stock all sizes 


Write For Prices. 


LEAHY MFG. CO. 


HIGGINSVILLE 


Glass Jars. 


MO. 
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WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
unsurpassed by any stock 
Certificate with each shipment 

16. Al Mee «...--s 
10-99 Air Mail .90 each 
100 Up Air Mail __...... .80 each 
Clipped and Marked 10c each. 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 


.00 each 











FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Leek t# Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 











QUEENS 


Caucasians or Italians 
GENTLE AND PRODUCTIVE 


1 to 25 
25 up 


75¢ 
65c 


Farris Homan 
SHANNON MISS. 














RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
For a Brand New, Exciting Year 


THOSE GOOD DARK ITALIAN QUEENS 


They are large and vigorous. 


1 to 49— $1.00 — 50 and up—90c 


For clipping or marking — add 5c each 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 


Beekeepers Note 


NEW MOLD— 


Especially designed to make a high quality 
Crystal Clear Rigid Plastic Box for packaging 
your Cut Comb Honey. Lids fit tight. 

AVAILABLE NOW 
Free Sample On Request 
NEW— No. 156 - 45/16” x 45/16” x 1-3/8” Deep. 


Write for catalog and prices showing other 
sizes and shapes. 


TRI-STATE PLASTIC MOLDING COMPANY 
Box 337 Henderson, Kentucky 



































Honey Labels 


Our honey labels will tel] your 
honey story, by word and picture 
to encourage sales. Our sample 
catalog is yours for the asking. 

Each label in complete color and 
each one separate (an actual label) 


to put on your container to see how 
it looks. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 


THREE BAND ITALIAN “QUEENS” 
Never before have good queens been so important. 
Serving those who demand the best. 

— PRICES — 

1-9 10 - 49 50 up 
$1.00 90¢ 80c 
Caged fresh from our yards and rushed to you prepaid Air Mail. 
Clip and mark 10c extra. 


QUALITY DOES NOT COST — IT PAYS 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES 


Claxton, Georgia 

















BE OUR AGENT 
Since you are a beekeeper you know the beekeepers near you. Why not be an 
agent for the American Bee Journal? Since it is your favorite magazine, why 
not do your friends a good turn and at the same time, help yourself? 
Write for particulars. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Hamilton, Illinois 




















QUEENS 75¢ 


shipped by Air Mail 
Bright 3-Band Italian Bees and Queens. 
Highest quality purely mated, good 
producers. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
aranteed. State health Certificate 
urnished. 128 


2-lb. Pkg. w/q. $3.00 
$-Ib. Pkg. w/q 4.00 
4-lb. Pkg. w/q 5.00 4.75 
Untested queens 75 65 


Pkgs. _ F.O.B. Express or Par- 
cel Post Postage Collect. 


26-up 
$2.75 
3.75 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
Route | Grady, Ala. 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


WALKER-LEE COMPANY 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 




















Caucasian QUEENS Italian 


With the price of honey advanced, this is the time to make increase 
and requeen. Our queens are tops. 


1 - 24  80¢ 25 up__75¢ 








LOUIS L. COUCH Pineville, La. 








July, 1960 








QUEENS 


When You Wan 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


. PAT. OFF. 
3-BANDED ITALIANS grown on our own 
bee farm and rushed out daily from Clarkson 
by air mail. 
$1.00 each prepaid Air Mail 


5 and up__ .75 each prepaid Air Mail 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 


WEST COAST DISTRIBUTOR 


Eby’s Permanent Foundation 


This foundation is made from pure bees- 
wax with a special aluminum alloy in the 
center. It will not crack in cold weather, 
not get out of shape in hot weather. 


New Type of Bee Veil 


This style bee veil is the same as the 
Alexander, except it is all cloth, with two 
steel hoops to keep away from the face. 
Being collapsible it is easy to carry or 
store away. Will outlast wire veils. Spe- 
cial price to dealers. 


Each $1.00 Postpaid 
Write For Catalogue 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 


5205 S.E. 82nd Avenue 


PORTLAND 66 OREGON 














The 
Lotz 


Section 


The Finest 
In Honey Sections 


For 


EVERYTHING 
In Bee Supplies 


SATISFACTION GUARANTTED 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 








MAY BEES 


We now have plenty of Bees and Queens 
to make immediate shipment. 


2 Ib. w/q. 3 lb. w/q. 
1 - 24, ea. $4.50 $5.70 
25 - 99, ea. 4.25 5.45 
100 up, ea. 4.00 5.20 


For Island Hybrid queens add 30c per pkg. 


Queens to May 20th After May 20th 
Reg. Hybrid Reg. Hybrid 
1 - 24, ea. $1.45 $1.75 $1.20 $1.50 


25 - 99, ea. 1.35 1.65 1.10 1.40 
100 up, ea. 1.25 1.55 1.00 1.30 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. BOX 133 MOULTRIE, GA. 








American Bee Journal 











“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 











Increase Your Honey Sales 


Use These Tested, Practical and Appealing Containers 
To Increase Your Honey Sales 


This “Bee” and “Bear” were developed by us for our own use, and they are now available to you from our 
private mold. 

All three containers hold exactly 12 ounces of honey, have a large opening— take a 38 mm cap, and are ideally 
suited for filling on a production basis. The “Bear” and squeeze bottle are of transparent plastic undecorated. The 
“Bee” is of colored plastic extensively decorated to look like a bee. 

Individual boxes to hold the “Bear” or the “Bee” have the interesting story of honey and the bees printed 
on the sides. Your name can be printed on the individual bee or bear boxes in quantity lots, or on the yellow chip- 
board disc on the “Bear.” 

We will send you any one of these items filled with honey for only $1.00 postpaid. Write for quantity prices. 

INTERESTED IN EBY’S PERMANENT FOUNDATION? We are exclusive distributors for the states of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. Stocks are carried at 
all of our plants marked by an asterisk at the bottom of the page. Prompt shipment can be made from any of these 
locations. 

CONTACT ANY OF OUR PLANTS FOR YOUR SUPPLY NEEDS-—-MADE BY US IN OUR OWN FAC- 


TORIES. Write for free catalogue. See us when you have honey or beeswax to sell 


Superior Honey Company 


Phoenix, Arizona * Denver, Colorado * Ogden, Utah * 
1880 E. Buchanan St. 4242 Elizabeth 3rd & Kiesel 


South Gate, Calif. * 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Garfield at Imperial Madera, Calif. 
(P.O. Box 1007) 
and our newest location - 1910 SO. 3RD ST., FRESNO, CALIF. 
“The Best is Always Superior” 

















NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR BEEKEEPERS’ MEETINGS— A complete set of colored slides on the fas- 
cinating story of hybrid queen development. Interesting- educational - factual. No charge for their use - Write 
direct to Dadant & Sons, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois and they will be mailed promptly. To be returned after use. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. Hamilton, Illinois 
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—The Market Place— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Net price 16 cents per word per insertion. Initials, letters or combination of 
letters as in street address, counted as individual words. No advertisement accepted for less than ten 
words. Payable cash in advance. Keyed Classified, 25 cents additional. 








BEES AND QUEENS 





CARNIOLAN OR CAUCASIAN bees and 

queens. 2 Ib. pkg. $4.00, 3 Ib. pkg. $5.00. 
Queens $1.00. Roy Waddell, Rt. 3, Woodruff, 
South Carolina. 





CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.25 each. Extra 

good producers and gentle to handle. 
Cc. D. Wardell & Co., Box 6226, Palestine, 
Texas. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS— 75c each. 

Guaranteed live delivery and health cer- 
tificate. Queens shipped air mail. Allen 
H. Gauthier, Hamburg, Louisiana. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS $1.00 each. Leo 
Wardell, Route 6, Palestine, Texas. 





ITALIAN QUEENS jumbo size $1.20, dozen 
$12.00. Sheppard Apiaries, Aberdeen, North 
Carolina. 





Cc for the department m 
; es set inter than 


the tenth 


cents for each word, letter, 
initial, inclu 
jam ad, ten 

As a measure of tion to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To awe 8 time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers eine used equipment 
or bees on comb must guarantee them 
from disease or certificate of ins: 

tion from authorised —~ oe 
conditions should be stated insure 
that buyer is fully Gieael’ 











SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 

capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth &t., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 





QUALITY YFTALIAN Queens-Each $1.00; 5 

or more 90c each; 25 or more 85c each. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan or Lena, South Carolina. 





Dadant Starline Hybrid queens, balance of 

season. 1 to 24 $1.30 each, 25-99 $1.15 
each, 100 up $1.00 each. Our own strain 
Italian queens, 1 to 24 90 cents, larger lots, 
75 cents. All queens sent prepaid, and air 
mailed when it saves time. Clip and marked 
10 cents each extra. Health certificate and 
satisfaction, personal service. S. J. Head, 
Crossett, Arkansas. WHERE YOUR BUSI- 
NESS IS APPRECIATED. 





DARK ITALIAN queens bred for produc- 
tion $1.00. Henry Loehr, Caldwell, Texas 





3 BAND ITALIAN and Carniolan queens, 
$1.00. Luther Pickett, Efland, North Caro- 
lina. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS balance of season 
$1.00 each; 100—85c. Tillery Brothers, 
Rt. 3, Box 85, Greenville, Ala. 





PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 
each; 10 up, 90c. Shirl Baker, Mecosta, 
Michigan. 





FOR SALE 





FRAMES & SUPERS—Factory prices 

FRAMES 9-4% 1-100 12c, 100-1000 10c, 1000 
or more 8c. SUPERS 9-% depth 1-12 $1.35, 
25-100 $1.25, 100-1000 $1.15. Write for free 
catalog. KEHM BROTHERS APIARIES, Box 
346, Rt. No. 1, Grand Island, Nebraska. 
Located 2 miles North of Drive-Inn-Theater. 


FOR SALE: Complete modern, up-to-date, 

fully equipped bee business. 700 colonies, 
40x 80 two-story honey house. Three bed- 
room modern home. J. D. Harrah, Charlo, 
Montana. 





ROYAL JELLY $8.00 ounce, eight ounces 

$50.00, full pound $90.00. Delivered Air 
Mail. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, 
Clearwater, Florida. 





COMPLETE STOCK of Honey containers: 

glass jars, 5 Ib. & 10 Ib. tin pails, 5 gal. 
3” opening honey containers, new and 
used drums. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. . 





WESTERN PINE Bee Supplies. Frames and 

supers, cedar tops and bottoms. Let us 
bid on your lumber needs; truck load lots 
a specialty. A lifetime among the bees. 
Mountain Blossom Honey Farm, 1954 Scenic 
Ave., Central Point, Oregon. 





80-10 FRAME STANDARD supers w/combs; 

no disease. Also 30 colonies of bees and 
equipment for 100, and extracting equip- 
ment of Vokal Apiaries. Contact Frederic 
Scholar, Ramsay, Mich. 





NEW-Woodman vertical” uncapper, Wood- 

man 712 gallon generator with stand, 
Coleman gas plant. Wilbur Ellsworth, Tar- 
kio, Missouri. 





FOR SALE: 45 frame Root Simplicity ex- 

tractor. Will consider trade on 8 frame 
Lifetime. Hanford Honey Co., 1322 N. 
Douty St., Hanford, Calif. 





LARGE HONEY processing plant, good bee 
location. Just about everything needed, 
so write me. Joe C. Weaver, Oakland, Ia. 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs 
bolancs« 


embodying « 
mplicity ond d 
Plea end for free sample & ¢f 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisc 





E-Z LOADER used very little, like new 
$350.00. Lost my bees. Lee Fowler, 2735 
W. Bates, Englewood, Colorado. 





FOR SALE: COMPLETE equipment for 350 

swarms of bees; 700 supers of drawn 
combs treated with Killmoth. A. M. Adams, 
Clayton, Iowa. 





1,000 COLONIES OF bees and equipment 
for sale. Will sell half. S. E. Hopkins, 
R.D. No. 1, Trout Run, Pa. 





15 COLONIES ITALIANS, 23 deep supers, 

24 shallow supers, some comb and chunk 
supers, a 20-frame extractor, miscellaneous 
supplies. No disease, excellent condition. 
John A. Larson, Taylor Falls, Minn. 





FOR SALE: Large quantity of cut comb 

cartons and shipping cases, gas steam 
boiler, Root 45 frame extractor. Also my 
home and shop at Portland, Michigan. Fine 
bee location. Ralph Blackman, Elk Rapids, 
Michigan. 





FOUR FRAME automatic reversing Root 

honey extractor model L-25 used two 
seasons, 100 queen excluders new and used. 
Priced to sell. James Paysen, 1519 N. Battin, 
Wichita, Kansas. 





SPECIAL MIDSUMMER §sssale,_ certified 

equipment. Reversible bottom boards 
good lumber new sides 80c, supers with 
frames 60c, other equipment low. v 
McClain, Pinconning, Michigan. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 


Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 





WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beav- 
er, Iowa. 





NEW FLORIDA TWIN PACK. Two three- 

pound cans of your choice. Orange Blos- 
som, Tupelo, Gallberry, or Palmetto $3.00 
postpaid. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 
1506, Clearwater, Fla. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Pollen Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 


500 - 60 LB. CANS 35c each; 1200 - 60 Ib. 

cans used once all in good shape 25c 
each. Blackwell & Son Honey Co., 7622 
N.W. Express Way, 66 Hwy., Bethany, Okla- 
homa. 





FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 

bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 
that last. Myers Craft Manufacturing Co., 
Burgaw, North Carolina. 
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TWENTY ACRE tract, modern home, honey 

house with other buildings. 230 colonies 
bees with equipment. Cari G. Haag, Alton, 
Iowa. 


WANTED—extra white, white and light 
amber honey in 60 Ib. cans. Cloverdale 
Honey Co., Fredonia, New York. 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 


American Bee Journal 





HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 





ALL GRADES extracted honey in 60 Ib. 

cans or 600 Ib. drums. Prairie View 
Honey Co. 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich- 
igan. 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by let- 
ting us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 





EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. Please con- 
tact Russell Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 





SUPPLIES 


MEXICAN BOY, age 22, desires work as 

beekeeper. Excellent recommendations 
supplied by American Bee Journal. Write 
G. H. Cale, Jr., c/o American Bee Journal. 





WANTED 





WANTED: One, twenty frame Simplicity 
extractor. Max Griffie, Route 3, New- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 





WANTED: We are short eopies of Feb. and 

March 1960 for Library calls. We will 
give two months added to your subscrip- 
tion for each one of these you send in 
to us. American Bee Journal, Hamiton, Il. 
—-e ele ee _ 








Try our New No. 1 €ut Comb Honey Jar, 

also regular sizes Glass & Tin Con- 
tainers. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily shipments. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 





5,000 Once Used Honey Cans, 5,000 Good 
Used Honey Cans, HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 





SUPPLIES of all kinds, Brand Melters, 
Power Extractors, both Radial and Basket 
types. Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., New 

Westminister, British Columbia. 





LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer & 

Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers 
& Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and 
Honey Prices. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





WANTED: EXPERIENCED beeman for per- 

manent position. Migratory honey pro- 
duction and Pollination Service. Good truck 
driver, good habits and reference. VERNON 
THOMAS RANCH, P.O. Box 8, Huron, 
California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 

facts concerning the Honey Bees of India. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6 d 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNA- 
TIONAL M. O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 
cents. Can be had from: The Managing 
= Indian Bee Journal, Nainital, U. P., 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





remenber... ONLY YOU CAN 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 








HONEY 


the asking. 


HAMILTON 





Our honey labels will tell your honey story, by word and 
picture to encourage sales. Our sample label catalog is yours for 


Each label in complete color and each one separate (an actual 
label) to put on your container to see how it looks. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


LABELS 


ILLINOIS 
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The Australasian Beekeeper—The senior 

beekeeping journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Pub- 
lished monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Austra- 
lia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O. Australia or New Zealand 
16’-($2.00) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
20’-($2.50) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. Other overseas countries 23/-($2.90) 
per annum (in advance) postpaid. 





Dr. Jarvis New Book entitled “Folk Medi- 

cine” is already in its 12th printing has 
fine chapter on Honey and Cappings use 
in sinus trouble, infant feeding, sleep in- 
ducing, bedwetting, for coughs, burns, 
cramps, hayfever, athletes’ nutrition, etc. 
Cloth, 180 pages, postpaid $3.00. American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Dlinois. 





Books on fur farming. Muskrat Farming, 

by Jas. L. Edwards, $3; Raccoon Raising 
by Jas. Edwards $2.50; Mink Farming, by 
Jas. Edwards $2; Raising Chinchillas for 
Profit by G. R. Schwab, $3.50; The Books 
of Wild Pets, by C. B. Moore, $6.50. We 
furnish any book or magazine on Fur 
Farming. Send for a complete list. Ad- 
dress all orders to Fur Farms Publishing 
Co., 1508 Howard Ave., Utica 3, New York. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 





GUARD YOUR 
FAMILY! FIGHT 
CANCER WITHA 


CHECKIN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 


Send your contribution to ‘‘Cancer,” 
in care of your local post office 
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Shoot for profit — Shoot for the STAR 
Order STARLINE queens this season 


and profit 


STARLINE Italian 
1 - 24 ‘ $ .90 
25 - 99 ‘ 85 


15 


Be Wise — Place Order Now For 1961 Packages. Next Spring May Be 
Too Late. Don’t Be Left Out Again Next Year. 


Garon Bee Company 


Donaldsonville Louisiana 


QUEENS 


ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN 
1 - 49 __75¢ each 
50 up __65¢ each 


Health certificate and live arrival 
guaranteed. All queens postpaid 
air mail 


Phone PO 7-3880 


Holder Homan 


Shannon Mississippi 











American Rabbit Journal 


Shows the Way to Success 


The leading Rabbit Farming M fo 

the growing meat S ouit inde: 

. Non-fancy. st. 1981. 8 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00; Sample dime. 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 




















Ask for and insist on the 


MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 


Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quick adjustment. 
Or order direct. Price $13.85. 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 











CAUCASIAN 


“MIDNITE” Hybrid 
Queens 


QUEENS pata en 


Bred from the best stock available. 30 years’ 
experience as a CAUCASIAN shipper. 


1-24 25-99 100 up 
Caucasian Queens $1.20 $1.10 $1.00 
For “Midnite Hybrid Queens” add 25c to the above prices. Queens clipped 


and marked 10c extra. Live arrival guaranteed. Health certificate with 
each shipment. 


HOWARD WEAVER & SONS 
Phone TAlbot 5-2836 


Navasota, Texas 


Smith’s Queens 


We have plenty of those good three 
banded queens. A pleasure to work 
with and profitable also. Give them a 
chance to prove we are right. 


1 - 9—90c; 10 - 24—85c 
and 25 up—80c each 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 
CALHOUN ALABAMA 











“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 























COMB HONEY METHODS | 


Carl E. Killion’s book “HONEY IN THE COMB?” is an 
authority on comb honey production 
We urge our readers interested in this phase of honey production to 
get their copy of this book NOW. 
It is not to be reprinted and present supply is moving fast. Price 
still remains at $3.00 postpaid. Order your copy from 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Carniolan and 
Caucasian 
Queens 


Bred many generations for gentle- 
ness, honey gathering and reproduction 
characteristics. Be assured of greatest 
honey crop by requeening swarms and 
increase with these queens. 


1to49 50-99 100up 
Queens 145 $1.35 $1.25 
Foreign Countries. $2.50 
NO PKGS. THIS SEASON 
W. D. REAMS 
Box 458 LaBelle, Florida 























Renew your Subscription Now! 








Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 

WAX WORKERS, INC. 


1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
Beeswax Rendering Service 





American Bee Journal 














J. E. WING & SONS 
48 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Knights Landing Calif. 








STOLLER$S 
Fname Spacers 


The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 





What beautiful even combs to un- 
cap and labor saved are continued 
reports of perfectly spaced combs. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 








Summer Prices 
QUEENS—$1.25 each Air Mail 
10 or More $1.10 each 


You May Buy Queens Cheaper But 
You May Get Cheaper Queens 


J. F. McVAY Jackson, Ala. 








L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Polien Supplies Co. 
FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
human food 
P. O. Box 1243 
Wenatchee, Washington 


for 














JENSEN’S QUEENS 


JENSEN reared queens are GOOD. No “foolin.” Queens 

available now are, we believe, the finest we've ever 
produced. They are unusually large, beautifully proportioned and we have 
every reason to believe will give' you a good account of themselves in your 
colonies. High production, gentleness, hardiness and adaptability to varied 
climatic conditions are inherent qualities that do not just happen. It 
always pays to buy the best. 


Dadant Starline Hybrids 


1 - 25—$1.30 25 to 99—$1.20 
100 up—$1.00 


Clipped and Marked for only 10« 


Jensen’s Magnolia State 
1 - 25—$1.00 25 to 99—90c 
100 up—80c 


each additional 


JENSEN‘’S APIARIES 


Macon, Mississippi Phone 170J 

















ITALIANS QUEENS CAUCASIANS 


The Package bee season is about over and we have lots of good queens 
ready for prompt shipment. Let us serve you. 


PRICES 


In lots of— 1 - 24 $1.00 each; 25 - 499 
Tested Queens—$2.00 each 


Clipped 


85c¢ each 


- 10c each extra for marking 


Mayhew, Miss. 


Airmailed - No extra cost 


THE STOVER APIARIES 

















First out in 1958. Now already in its twelfth edition. Shows the interest on 
the part of readers. 
y mente poy ay 3 20 PAGES on aay & ty - ~ 
ou should not only have a copy but sell one to your friends or neighbors. 
Fine Cloth book - 180 pages. Postpaid $3.00. . . Ee. 


Dr. Jarvis New Book 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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CONNEAUT 
Best Sixty For 1960 
PREFERRED 
By More Beekeepers 


Handled 
By Most Jobbers 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT OHIO 

















Early Packages and Queens for 1960 


REMEMBER WE ARE PREPARED TO SHIP PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
EARLY IN 1960 


Cutts Heavy Producing Queens, Regular Italians and Starlines 


J. M. CUTTS AND SONS Box 336 Chipley, Fla. 


























CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much in common 
with their neighbors in the U.S. If you are 
interested in bee activities “North of the Bor- 
der,” send us your subscription NOW. Sub- 


scription price, $1.75 per year in U.S.A. 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 














Renew Your Subscription Now 


Better Bred Queens 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Queens - 75c each any quantity 


Package season over leaves us with a queen yard full of our 
Better Bred Queens. Write for our special offer on ship- 
ments at our surplus price. 


Phone VA 9-6183 after 7 P.M. 


CALVERT APIARIES Caivert, Alabama 








| For a Brand New, Exciting Year 








July, 1960 








PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
and ROYAL JELLY 
Write For Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 











ITALIAN QUEENS 


JUNE TO FALL SEASON 
10 or more $1.00 
1-9 $1.25 


FRANK G. STEWART 
Millville Calif. 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.25 per annum 
payable in advance 
Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 

through our agents. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








QUEENS 


Caucasians & Midnites 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Old Auburn Rd. 
Citrus Hgts. Calif. 











- Chrysler's Electric Welded _ 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


ami 
Bi 
MN 


POST 


Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation . 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No sha edges to aan bees 

So durably made that it is perman- 

ently queen excluding and will last $ 

a life time. 

We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 











Leather Italian 
QUEENS 

1 to 25 75¢c each 

25 up 65c each 


Place your order for your 
requeening needs. 


O. K. Anderson & Son 


Box 516 


Coffee Springs Ala. 
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QUEENS QUEENS 


Graham, N. C. 





QUEENS — 


DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRIDS AND OUR REGULAR STOCK 


Queens— 1 to 25—$1.30; 25 to 100—$1.20; 100 up—$1.00 
2 Ib. pkg. and queen—$4.30; 
P. P. Package Bees - add $1.50 per pkg. 
Our Regular Stock Bees or Queens deduct 30c each 

FRESH ROYAL JELLY — $10 PER OZ. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY - Geo. E. Curtis & Sons 


PACKAGE BEES 


3 lb. pkg. and queen—$5.30 
Clip 10¢c 


Phone FR 6-3152 














RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


For a brand new, exciting year 
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KELLEY’S 
THERMOSTAT KNIFE 
Roy King, Fairmont, Nebr. writes: “WE UNCAPPED 4,000 — 60 Ib. cans of honey 


with your new knife and it is still in perfect condition. It is the best we ever 


used. We especially like the thermostat near the point where it is needed.” 





Light weight - only 1 Ib. net including 3 feet of rubber covered cord and plug - not tiring as with heavier knives. Hot in 
30 seconds and stays hot. Guaranteed 2 years or 100,000 Ibs. of honey - which ever comes first - should last 20 years 
Cat. No. 185 KELLEY’S THERMOSTAT KNIFE—Price $12.95 Postpaid. Wt. 2 lbs. each (Postage about 40c extra) 


Write for your free 64 page super market catalog The largest bee supply catalog published 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Kentucky 











MR. BEEKEEPER: 


Do you want better prices for your honey? 


The best way to get that better price is to increase the demand for honey through 
promotion and research. All this costs money. The best and fairest way to raise the nec- 
essary funds is to have the honey producer and the honey packer each contribute equal- 
ly to the program. The best way to accomplish this is by the CHECK-OFF PLAN. 


Most honey packers and dealers participate in the Check-Off Plan. When you sell 
your honey insist that the buyer provide you with “Producer Stamps” and “Dealer 
Stamps.” This is your receipt for your contribution at the rate of 2c per 60 pound can 
and evidence that the buyer has paid an equal amount. Thus, 4c per 60 pound can will 
be raised and those little cents soon add up to powerful dollars which the Honey Industry 
Council will put to work where they will do the most good. 


Your honey must compete for store shelf space with 6,000 other food items, most 
of them well advertised. If you really want better prices for your honey you can help 
get them by insisting that your buyer use the Check-Off Plan. You as a honey producer 
must do this if you want better prices. 


HONEY INDUSTRY COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
Millard V. Coggshall, Chairman 











DADANT VEILS ARE BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Correctly designed and field tested in our bee yards, 
DADANT Veils have many outstanding features. 

Full visibility, cool, light weight, ease of adjustment, 
sting-proof, made of durable materials. Screen Wire has 
turned edges, all seams overlapped for added strength. 

STYLES AVAILABLE 


See our Catalog for prices, and Order from any of our six 
conveniently located Branch Warehouses. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 
HAMILTON ILLINOIS 
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Crop P| Wharket 


by M. G. Dadant 





CROP SO FAR 

Naturally in all northern areas the 
crop is not yet started, that is the 
main crop. The early booster stimu- 
lants have been somewhat hindered 
by the weather but on the other hand 
the heavy growth has been an induce- 
ment for good flowering. 

In the southern areas, we believe 
we can say safely, all are better than 
a year ago. This includes the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Florida and across to 
Louisiana and Texas. Florida partic- 
ularly has had a fine orange flow and 
this has been followed by the later 
flows so they will probably have 25% 
more honey than a year ago. Georgia 
will undoubtedly have more and a 
Louisiana reporter states the crop 
three times as large. In Texas the 
crop probably will be 20% higher 
than it was a year ago. In Arkansas 
it will depend entirely on the later 
flows as the earlier flows have been 
very much hindered by rain. In Cali- 
fornia, however, there is nothing like 
the booming crop of last year and as 
a consequence there probably will not 
be the honey to throw on the market 
or to in any way depress the markets 
ahead of the general harvest in the 
eastern sections of the country. The 
orange flow was perhaps up to ex- 
pectations but white sage failed badly 
as did many of the other desert plants 
on account of the drought. The irri- 
gated sections, of course, should run 
about as last year but the total Cali- 
fornia crop will be far short. It will 
probably be somewhere near or a lit- 
tle less than an average but far short 
of the big crop of 1959. 


THE BEES 


Throughout most of the country, 
bees came rapidly forward after a 
very hard winter. The losses were 
heavy so it is very doubtful whether 
all bees could be worked to make up 
and it is doubtful whether 
package bees were ordered in suffi- 
cient quantities to make up _ the 


losses 


losses. 

There considerable spring 
dwindling where bees were not care- 
fully watched but on the whole at the 
time this is written, June 20, bees 
all sections should be in 
good normal condition although Mon- 
tana, Idaho and some sections of the 
Appalachians are complaining that 


was 


throughout 
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bees have not moved forward as well 
as they should. This also holds true 
probably for Nevada and Utah. Our 
western province friends in Canada 
also are complaining. Ontario and 
Quebec seem to be in excellent condi- 
tion as t) their bees and British 
Columbia about average. 


MOISTURE AND HONEY PLANTS 


We have undoubtedly far better 
conditions than a year ago. Where 
there is drought then there is some 
difficulty of shortage on account of 
the drought and short honey plants. 
This refers particularly to Wyoming, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah and some 
sections in Oregon and Washington. 

Surprisingly enough, with all the 
moisture in central areas, there does 
not seem to be sufficient irrigation 
water to make the beekeepers in the 
mountainous sections happy about the 
possibility of having full irrigation. 

On the whole, however, moisture 
and plant conditions are excellent and 
particularly fine in Kansas, Nebraska 
and those states lying to the east. 
The main difficulty has been that 
there has been too much rain so that 
it interfered along with the cool 
weather with the gathering of the 
early Dutch white clover, the locust 
and other crops which have come dur- 
ing the late May and early June. On 
the whole, however, it depends en- 
tirely on how the weather breaks from 
this day (June 20) on. With the 
right kind of weather and only an oc- 
casional rain, the bees might still 
“go to town” in all the sweet clover 
and white clover areas of the Central 
West and into the East. This also 
applies to southern areas which now 
only have to hope for the right kind 
of weather to continue with their 
good crops. 


CROP COMPARED TO 1959 


We have suggested above about 
what the conditions are, compared to 
1959. There is more honey in Georgia, 
Florida and the Southern States clear 
into Texas than there was a year ago 
but not any abundant amount espe- 
cially as there seems to have been 
calls immediately for white honey, the 





Honey Wante _Cars ond less than 


car. 
W. F. STRAUB & COMPA 


oe 
5520 Northwest Hwy. Chicago 30, Il. 





old crop having been completely ex- 
hausted except some amber. 

In California some crange was im- 
mediately gobbled up at the start al- 
though packers are now waiting to 
see what the conditions are before 
loading up very heavily. The foreign 
demand not too good. 


HONEY LEFT 


Outside of some amber grades, we 
can say definitely there is practically 
no honey left throughout the country 
and this has had a tendency to boost 
the prices. We learn of some carload 
shipments going as high as 14 cents 
to 15 cents f.o.b. producer’s point 
This is quite a nice advance over a 
year ago and on account of the fact 
that California is not going to have a 
very heavy crop for distribution out- 
side of the state, we do not look for 
any slump backwards providing, of 
course, the producers in the central 
areas do not get excited should they 
happen to have something like a more 
than normal crop. 

Amber has not been on the increase 
that other grades have but on the 
whole there is a decided stiffening of 
the markets and we hope there will 
be a decided effort on the part of the 
producer to hold his stocks reasonably 
so the market can be allowed to ad- 
just itself. We are quite sure that 
packers are not very heavy in stocks. 
In fact, we would state that they are 
extremely low in amount of honey 
they have on hand for the beginning 
of the new packing year. 

Now this does not apply particular- 
ly to Ontario where we understand 
there are some four million pounds of 
honey left from last year. This may 
be a slight deterrent to advances in 
price and may be the means of re- 
ducing somewhat the very advanta- 
geous market that some northern 
United States honey has had by trek- 
king over into Canada. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In most sections it depends entire- 
ly on what happens in the weather 
between this date and September 1. 
In the Dutch white clover areas and 
even the sweet clover areas, the 
weather has to turn bright and clear 
and allow the nectar to secrete suffi- 
ciently so that the bees can take ad- 
vantage of it. 
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Make Your Uncapping Easy this Year 


N30 N35 N36 N35A N37A N38A 


N30 Steam Uncapping Knife 


and 2 pieces of 4 foot hose. Steam circulates the full length of the knife and produces a 
constant uniform heat. Made of high carbon steel, it will not corrode, nor burn honey. 


N35 Plain Uncapping Knife 81.” 
is made from high carbon steel and holds a sharp edge. Can be heated by dipping in 
hot water. 


N36 Plain Uncapping Knife 10” 


Same as N35 but has a 1%” longer blade. 


N35A Plain Lightweight Knife 9” x 134%” Blade 


Made from high carbon steel, this sharp hollow ground uncapping knife can be heated 
by dipping in hot water. 


N37A Electric Knife $13.95 


A sealed adjustable thermostat in the blade keeps the knife at precisely the right temperature. 
The steel blade measures 10” long and 2” wide. Two Year Guarantee. 


N38A Electric Knife with Control Box $14.50 
Pierce electric uncapping knife with control box gives four different degrees of heat. 
The heating element is automatically turned to the lowest temperature when the knife is 


set on top of the box, and automatically turned to one of the three higher heats when the 
knife is removed for use. 


N50 Steam Safety Valve $3.50 
Prevents excessive steam pressure which could burst knives. 


For more details about Root uncapping equipment visit your nearby Root Dealer 
or contact one of the outlets listed below. 


The A. |. Root Company 


. . > . " » € 53 
Factories at Medina, Ohio Council Bluffs, lowa P.O. Box 915 
San Antonio 4, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILES 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


en ana Sell Your Crop In 


MANY SIZES AND TYPES OF HONEY PACKAGES AVAILABLE AT DADANT DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


Order Your Needs Early To Satisfy Your Markets 


Refer To Page 18 of Our 1960 Catalog For Prices and Shipping Weights 


Dadant & Sons, inc. 


BRANCHES 


1929 E. FOURTH ST. 


HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


1010 W. AUSTIN STREET 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


PARIS, TEXAS 


STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH ST. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


722 WEST O'CONNELL ST. 


180-200 CANISTEO 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


HORNELL, NEW YORK 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Main Office and Factories - Hamilton, Illinois. 





